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SHORT OUTLINE OF ITS PAST, 



PRIOR TO THl IKTMSDVD RIMOYAL OF TBI 
800IBTT TO KIW PRllOBIfl. 



"Look at that eooentrio wheel in that steam engine, what motion 
would you get out of It without that wheel's ecoentricity— only rest. 
Bo in society you would get precious little driving force out of it, but 
tor eccentricities having free and active motion. Let us encourage 
then^ let us utOlM them I"— (Applause). 

(Mxtraet of opening epeeoh cf itt Jhrit pretidentf 1781. ) 
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To T. C. 



''Hast thou a friend? — thou hast indeed 

A rich and large supply — 
Treasure to serve your every need 

Well managed, till you die." 



PREFACE. 



This bopk was writteii ia the middle of nights^ 
when I could not slee^. The yeax 1879 has 
been amongst the worst, of the last two or 
three, perhaps of the last thirty or forty years, 
to me and many others engaged in mercantUe 
affairs. It is generally felt, that scarcely any 
branch of trade or manufacture has prospered 
of late in this country, except — a dismal fact — 
the business of accountants to estates in 
liquidation. Like a well-found ship, I haye 
weathered the storm better than I could 
have expected. Social and family anxieties 
of more than ordinary magnitude have 
accompanied these business anxieties. I 
found I had no alternative, if I wished to 



keep my mind healthy and cheerful, but to 
write ; and so have written, this hundred or 
two of pages. The composition of them 
prevented my mind — as is so often the case — 
dwelling uselessly on what appeared, for a 
time, almost a hopeless condition of things. 
Post tenebras lux.* Some of my friends may 
wish, after perusal, that I may recover my 
sleep. 

X. Y. Z. 



* There is eyen a yet better remark made by Seneca, adapted to the 
present condition of things in Great Britain and Ireland,— "Po»t makmi 
tegetem terendwrn. ett. 
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THE ECCENTRIC CLUB. 



To A. a SMITH, Esq., 

Mat 4th, 1858. 
Dbab Sir, 

I am informed that you have a good large house, 
and a building adjoining, used for a chapel on Sondays 
and a singing club on week days, to let in Eodney Street. 
My club desires me to ask on what terms you will let it 
them? The club has existed many years, nor does its 
existence seem likely in any way to be imperilled 
by modem innovations. The members would not be 
willing to change its present location, but it is not so 
convenient as it might be, and your premises seem the 
very thing the society requires. 

If you have not the premises to let and the matter 
thus goes off between us, be kind enough to consider this 
communication in the light of a private and confidential 
one. 

For whilst this society is not a secret society, as 
such, it naturally tries to shield itself from publicity 
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in the ina438, and prefers that each individual should take 
in his own keeping his own eccentricity in the world at 
large, using these premises merely for such meetings of the 
members of the Association and Committee as they 
require. 

I may add that the society think themselves most 
fortunate in having to deal with a person of your name, 
Smith — for the society will shield itself more naturally 
under a name of such universality in the locality, than if 
it had to take its premises from a person whose very name 
might generate aristocratic pretensions. 

Whilst I was asking about the owner of the estate, 
I was told your name was Adam S. Smith, Esq. It is no 
fault of mine that I have not given you the other name 
in full, but I could not ascertain that it was ever used by 
you. All I could learn was that it would be useful some 
time to distinguish you from another Adam Smith, as 
I am told you have walked very much in the same line 
of pursuits, in private, that made Adam Smith eminent 
with posterity. 

I now wait, sir, your reply, and with pleasure, sub- 
scribe myself. 

Your obedient servant, 

MORTON MELVILLE. 



(BEFLY.] 

To Mr. MORTON MELVILLE, 
Sir, 1858. 

Tou have said a good deal about your society, but 

you have not said a word about who will pay the rent, rates, 

and taxes. I'm particular with men of such names as 

yours. How can I deal with a society whose secretary 

I know nothing about ? Pounds, shillings, and pence for me, 

that's the thing, properly secured, payable quarterly — 

I do no repairs, and if your society wants the premises, 

they must do them themselves ; only take care and leave 

them no worse than you find them. When I see you I can 

arrange the rent and take the one responsible name to 

whom I am to look for payment ; I suppose that will do. 

You may as well come with the rules in your 

pocket. I have a sort of indistinct feeling that I should 

like to be a member of such a society myself — and if 

I approve of them, and your brother members approve of 

me, why, the thing's done at once. I'm at home this 

evening, 7-30. " Tell my servant, Mr. Morton has called," 
she'll forget Melville— Melville is rather a cut above her. 

Yours obediently, 

ABAM S. SMITH. 

P.S. — I don't use the S. in full, and so don't give it— 

I am Mr. Adam S. Smith, that's all, to you or any body 

elsa— A S S. 



" Behanged if I give that name— Why should I give 
it to any one ! what my foolish old grandmother was about 
to let me have it hanging about my neck for ever and ever, 
I cannot say. Mothers and fathers shoTild be careful of 
giving names." Such were the ejaculations of Mr. Adam 
S. Smith when closing his letter to Mr. Morton Melville of 
Berkley Street — whose address, on a printed envelope had 
been enclosed in the letter, written by Melville. 

" By Jove, its a right sort of a society I think this 
for me to join. See this envelope, don't proclaim its 
eccentricity, it leaves that for its members to do. 

« Well, we shall see." 



. Our readers will perhaps gather Mr. Smith to be a 
strong minded, strong willed man ; subject now and then 
to a touch of the gout, that by no means added to the 
equanimity of his temper. Old Bachelor — ^why, not old 
exactly, past forty, that will do. For some years now 
living in his own house, kith and kin departed, father 
and mother dead; leaving old Jane as house-keeper, to 
provide all necessary wants for the aforesaid Mr. Adam 
S. Smith. His house was close on the one enquired about. 
He thought it woTild be convenient for attendance. He 



could go as lie liked or not. He knew he would be a good 

landlord if the society pleased him. The flattering 
encomiums on his labors as a political philosopher made 

Mm think that here wss perhaps the very kind of society 
which might be willing to hear from his lips views at 

which most societies to which he had belonged had taken 
offence. There need be no neglect to his wine trade. 
Indeed, a society like this might probably as consumers 
add a stroke to his busiaess, and he would be 
able to mix wit and wine in larger proportion than he 
could get for the same outlay any where else. We leave 
him for the present. At the right and proper time there 
will be no reason needed, since, if eccentricity were a 
requisite for membership, he had a balance largely on his 
side. How far it was favorable for high advance in the 
society might be questionable when eccentricity to be the 
thing should be free from all malevolent feeling. 

The eccentricity best borne with in the society was 
that which did good turns for bad ones— overlooked the 
faiilts of the vicious, forgave the unchaste, clad the naked, 
fed little ragamuffins and gave them a start in lifa 

The eccentricity of the bad, or hard-hearted, never 

found a footing intentionally in the society. 



But as the society had a high respect for the abstract 
quality of eccentricity itself, its custom was to have such 
persons who by public reports obtained it and were given 
credit for it, made members outside the society, being in 
tjU particulars enrolled as much members as the rest, only 
never informed they were members. Every fact that tended 
to their reputation or notoriety in this respect being fully 
recorded in the meetings of the association, which, at stated 
timeS;, were read for the edification of its members. 



THE INTERVIEW, AND WHAT COMES 

OF IT? 

'' ' . I 

Morton liked the letter he had received from Adam 

S, Snjiith. He conned it over, thought it would be well to 

have such a landlord a member of the society, and so far 

as the limit of openness allowed, thought he might tell him 

the nature of the proceedings of the society. 

Morton himself often wondered how so young a 

man as himself had got into such a society, and into such 

an office. No doubt this was a very right piece of 

wonderment to himself, but was not any to the council of 

twenty-six who guided the affairs of this prosperous 

society. 



They found in Morton a stray foundling, nearly so, 
brought up by one of the most respected and oldest 
members, who in one of his eccentric moments picked up 
the little chap and popped him into his family apart- 
ments at once, and brought him up to man's estate. He 

interfered little with the child's tastes, let him have his 
way of amusing himself. In his earliest years he never 

scolded him; but let him and his house-keeper settle 

matters between themselyes. 

His late wife had been a scold — silence was his 
protection with her, and he used it now as his discipline 
with Morton. In the society he was Silent Seaton with 
the big heart At home he was the Silent Qovemor with 
the expressive face, at the stone yard he was the Chief of 
Masons, whose chisel went into every bit of stone which 
had some beautifiil figure lying in it waiting for his tool 
to disclose to wondering gaze the active blood and sinew 
of his intellectual power. 

Seaton followed the lad's pursuits, never idle, always 
reaxlmg and pickmg ui^-aeldom praised him ; taught him 
to sketch, fitted up a small room as a little workshop for him 
— and would have spoiled him, but for his silence. One 
day he took up a copy book, on which Morton had been 
writing. Fiudiog afew lines of Poetry, he asked Morton 
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where he'd got them — " made them." Oh ! I Bee ! you 
must join us — ^Poetic fire is a special talent very suitable 
for such a society — ^and sure enough, after a few years, 
here was the said Morton Melville doing the duties of the 
Secretary of the Society, which, but for the sudden death 
of its old occupant might never have fallen to his lot, as it 
had done at his birthday. 

We must not wholly dismiss the death of this active- 
minded well-intentioned man, the late Secretary, without a 
word or two of regret, that his useful pen had not been longer 
spared. We shall, from time to time, have many a minute 
book of the past put into his own peculiar style of thought 
to look through and refer to as communicating a knowledge 
of the doings of the club. Morton tried the office at the 
request of his PW)tector Seaton. One look from this silent 
man's face did its usual customary life work. That fine eye 
of authority and intellect beneath its shaggy brow, put con- 
fidence in Morton, to take office as Secretary, as easily as it 
would have put ^™ out of it. Morton knew from that 
look Governor was satisfied. 

It is singular how soon the beaming face with 
truthfulness at the back of it becomes the expounder of 
its own will and sentiments. How Abraham Seaton got 
it iirto such form, no one, I dare say, would know. The 



yery look he gave at his breakfast or his dinner, wanted no 
words from those eyes to be a grace at meat, — 
every one could read the sentiments of gratitude as they 
oould every other sentiment of that fine fieu^e of the 
Sculptor. 

I dare say I have given my readers a sufficiently 
clear notion of these parties to my narration. I don't think 
it any particular business of mine, at this point, to develope 
more of my story than is wanted to make it understood, — 
each of these men : the Secretary, the Sculptor, and the 
■Wine Merchant, have more to be told of them as they 
become better known. 

Morton has his interview with Mr. Smith at 7-30 ; 
punctual to the minute Morton was at the door. His knock 
Thought the housekeeper, and the housekeeper brought 
the dog, and the dog brought out the master, in these words, 
" You nasty howling brute, barking again, when I've told 
you not to bark ; go in. Smirk. Oh ! it's you, so you are 
Mr. Morton Melville, well, I'm glad to see you ; you look 
young for your post. I'm Mr. Adam S. Smith — ^now, come 
in. So you are Secretary to the Club which wants to hire 
my house and that chapelfied affair belonging to it, — ^Yes. 
Ah well, I dare say you are prepared with an acceptable 
name as guarantee." ''I think," said Morton, with a good 
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humoured bright eye, meaning fun — ''It's a name you 
are pretty well acquainted with, and should be acceptable : 
often highly praised and often slandered. The President 
says it's a name held in high esteem in the country — 
very much respected — and is never likely to break down 
into such poverty as to be a loss to you." 

" Well, what's his name do you say 1" 

" Thomas Smith." 

''Thomas Smith ! What, Smith again? here's Bound 
Smith, Square Smith, and Know-all Smith. Young one, 
that will do. I see you know a thing or two in this 
wide-wicked world You'll do ! I like your looks. What's 
the rent you think the Society can pay ?" 

" We are paying now about X80 a year — said Morton 
— ^but if your premises would suit, I am sure the Society 
would give the value you could reasonably ask." 

" We divide our body into committees for doing our 
business. I have merely to give a report of how I find 
matters, when the committee is selected, which is thought 
suitable for treating on the affair with you." 

" If I were to go and say I thought you were a queer 
hard sort of customer, a committee suitable for such a 
disposition would be sent. If I said, I think you to 
be a nice reasonable man, whose bark is like his dog'c 
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more to be feared than his bite — ^then they would send 
you a milder description of committee with Little Razor 
Blade, the Chairman of it, to see that the Society stand 
fair against the wiles of the open hearted hard hearted 
squeezers, who use Sam Slick's mixture of Oil and Soft 
Sawder, to get the best of a bargain." 

" Our society has no need to do any body in order to 
live, but it don't like to be done^ and so is careful at the 
beginning of any transaction to begin right. I'm only a 
young hand at my post. The other old secretary held office 
many years, as minute secretary, and latterly, took nearly 
all the whole business of the society in his hands. I wish 
he had Uved long enough to have done this little bit of 
business first However, Mr. Smith, the very fact of 
your asking me to bring the rules denoted one of two 
things — either a wish to belong to the society, or a wish 
not to be done yourself, both lines of conduct quite 
approved of by our society, and by one or other of its 
members always inculcated." 

"Well, "asked Smith, "so you think atrifle more would 
be paid by your society than £80 ? How much ? I don't 
want any more than the place is worth — only if you leave 
before you have had the house three months, you will take 
care and shut the windows, lock the doors, and bring me 
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the keys. I shouldn't, in such case, take any rente, for if 
you leave in that manner it would appear I had deoeived 
yon, and that woTild neyer do. Still I'm a man of business. 
I'm a wine merchant — ^my grandfJELther Smith was one of 
the firm, my father was one of the firm, and I'm the only 
surviyor. I know a good article, and I sell a good article. 
Now, you know all about me, and that I will let the 
house on favorable terms, and expect to be treated 
&yorably by your society." 

"Now, young man, what's your rules — ^Are Aey 
printed )" Morton paused, he did not know exactly what 
to say. Rules, they had none; but the old minutes 
always gave precedents when wanted. There was no rule 
for securing secrecy, but precedents years ago fixed secrecy 
as a strong bond for cementing the society together. 

Morton said he thought Mr. Smith might as well 
walk with him to the committee meeting, and when 
delivering in his report he would soon see the kind of 
society he was joining. But stop ! " What eccentric act 
have you done V* — lusked Morton. 

" We don't admit without a character for eccentricity 
and that of a harmless nature." 

Mr. Adam S. Smith, for a moment or two was lost in 
thought. Heof all men the properest, most straightforward, 
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and pnnctoalQf men tobethe public prodnoerof any eocentric 
act, quite enough to keep such things priyate^ cannot be a 
member, " really can't find any out of the way act of his life." 

'^ Stop, said Morton. Haven't you told us to come 
and try your house for a quarter, and to leave without 
paying rent, if we don't like it. I think the Board will 
let .you pass with such an act as thi&" 

" Oh, if you mean such things as these, I've plenty 
like them," said Smith. " Tell the committee I have a man 
I employ who has robbed and cheated me twice, and if 
that ain't beiog fool enough and eccentric enough, I don't 
know what kind of folly will do more ! I have also sold 
genuine wine all my life." " Ah," said Morton, " that's 
like a milkman who got his membership for selling milk 
without water, but I thought you might, perhaps, from the 
style of your mind, have been a member of some Literary 
or Philanthrophic Debating Society, in which you were 
distinguished for length and breadth of your speeches* 
This woTild admit you at once, only you don't use them 
with us. You keep those addresses for such social 
gatherings as want them." 

The colloquy came to an end. Jane, the house- 
keeper, called Mary, the servant, and Mary came to let 
them out. Smirk followed his master, and Adam S. Smith 
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and Morton Melville proceeded to the committee meeting of 
the Association, with the proposals from ASS, as the 
new landlord, for its consideration. 



THE COMMITTEE MEETING. 

The punctuality of the men gave them a chance of 
looking round the present buildings. A few members were 
in one room, a few in another, and all in about its usual 
condition. The Heading room and Library gave Mr. 
Smith the idea of home comforts. This kind of thing 
will do, thought he. Morton kind in his attentions, said 
he would introduce him to the President of the society. 
He would see the kind of man he was. 

Smith thought of his guarantee, and said to himself 
on seeing him — Ah, that's he, is it 1 Well, he don't look 
like a cut and run sort of chap. Rent's safe there. He'll 
do. So, he is your president, Mr. Melville. He looks 
the right kind of stuff. 

" Yes, he is always at his duties. He is seeing 
whether that new purchase of a big book — rjB[^^2farth<'s 
Engravings — ^is all right. He know« every kind, of book. 
But he don't talk out so much about them as spme — vaimj 
would beat him hollow — ^but don't maa thai little mati 
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Bazor Blade or Smiles, hell liave to do with the rent, bo 
will the next to him, Eaves the architect." 

'' Eaves and Smiles you see are for being off to the 
committee rooms ; but I must introduce you to Mr. Eaves. 
He will take my place in showing you round and telling 
you all he knows. He is a very pleasant gentleman. I'm 
for making up the day's minutes. Now, Mr. Eaves, will 
you take charge of this gentleman, and after showing him 
round bring him to the committee room 1" 

Thus introduced to his new companion, intimacy 
strengthened. Eaves began, — "you were never here 
before r 

Smith replied, " No. Did not know of such a society 
till your secretary wrote to me about my premises in 
Eodney Street" 

Eaves said, " well you see these premises are too 
smalL The club grows. I'm a&aid it is getting known too 
much, and that eccentricity may become fashionable. No 
body wants eccentricity a fashion — ^would not do. Want 
it natural. A man to be worthy of this society should 
not know he has it himselt They say I'm eccentric, I 
didn't know it. I'm the last man myself to believe I am 
eccentric. Still I am told I am." 

f* Why ! Look at the clock, just like me ; I am always 
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forgetting time goeSy I am so fond of gossip. I must take 
you to the committee room. President always keeps his 
time." 

Going up stairs, Eaves pointed out the conveniences 
of the old premises, and hoped the new had no less. 

Knocking, the door was opened by Morton. Eaves 
entered, followed by Mr. Adam S. Smith. Business 
began by Morton producing the correspondence. 

The President thought Adam S. Smith's offer fair. 

He told him they should have to see the premises two 
or three times before any final engagement would be entered 
upon. He supposed that if £80 could make them annual 
tenants, it would secure the option of a lease for seven or 
ten years, and perhaps Mr. Smith would not mind giving 
the society the option of purchasa Smith readily agreed, 
and said he saw nothing eccentric in all this. When 
Melville directed the President's attention to Mr. Smith 
becoming a member. 

The President, with becoming gravity, said — " you see 
in this committee of what kind of men the society is com- 
posed. Not one of those selected by the several sections as 
members of the Council think themselves eccentric, as I dare 
say you have been told by Mr. Eaves, yet I am bound to say 
there is not one who is not considered so by all the rest." 
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''There is ICr. Eaves, lie will tell you that onlj bj 
report he belieyes his genius is so original, and lies in a 
direction unusual to others ; but to himself it is others 
who are ecoentrio, not he. 

" Mr. Smiles, caustic on every body else, so caustic 
as to be called *^ little Bazor Blade,'' feels himself a paragon 
of good temper; no increase of size could add to his 
importance in the scale of Ckxi's created works. I might 
continue to name in all of us some characteristics that make 
us eccentric in the eyes of one another. 

'* These two members, Mr. Smith, will see you to- 
morrow, and it will afford us all pleasure to become your 
tenants, if the premises are considered suitable ; and if, as 
you feel you can join us, we shall only be too glad of 
your membership." 

''Mr. Morton Melville has told me of eccentricities of 
yours quite sufficient for you to be one of us. He has 
explained to you that we are governed by minutes of pre- 
cedents more than any rules. No malevolent eccentricity 
takes action in this society, it has its habitat in outside 
membership, internally we are made up of kindness and 
tenderness of sentiment to each other. It is quite true, 
therefore, we have no rules." 

'' Those who sit at the Board with me are selected 

B 
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from the seyeral sections, which I hope you will visit to- 
night. One of our most philosophic minds, Mr. Brewin, 
thought that, with a little skill, we might have a Colorless 
Board ; a Council free from bias, by following nature's mode 
in combining colored rays to get a white light. He has 
not effected all he wanted, but opposite tendencies of the 
various sections have been very fairly balanced, and with 
that kindness and tenderness to which I have referred we 
seldom have scenes of rudeness here. Such scenes are left 
for the meetings of municipal corporations, vestries, chapels, 
and, indeed, Parliament itself to indulge in,^where one mem- 
ber can interrupt another by calling out, " Beading^ read- 
ing," and ask him, with a sneer, who wrote the paper for 
him that he was reading? and such other obnoxious and 
unkind criticisms as belong to many of that Pachydermata 
of society whose bullying powers are only exceeded by 
their ignorance and pretensions. We have always found 
that when the powers of extemporary speaking, as found 
in such men as O^Connell, are combined with the powers 
of writing as used in the addresses of some eminent 
clergyman, we get the best intellectual efforts of which the 
nature of man is capable, and secure information of that 
sublimated nature which continues the progress of the world. 
" There are certain habits of the society which only 
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want to be put into writing to become actuallj rules. 
Laws in Natoie are no less laws because not written, 
and laws in this society are no less governing principles 
because they are only to be found hither and thither 
scattered in this minute book and that The fieust is, 
the Society has composed itself much after itsown wants. 
Any half dozen members or so have the option of a room, gas, 
and attendance; usually so many have been trained by the 
Society that they know when they enter on a new sectional 
ezisfcence how it should be managed. In the general 
miscellaneous meetings for talk and discussion on any 
general topic of the day, it has been the custom never 
to dwell on virtues of men more than from five to ten 
minutes, and this is ofben too long; ten for a swindle, 
but such time may be extended to fifteen if a member 
himself was swindled ; twenty for a scandal, some would 
think a longer time shonld be given for members' 
characters attacked; but as the Society think no one 
the worse for a few scandals, if such a scandal were of a 
spiteful nature, twenty is viewed sufficient, though thirty 
might be insisted on; forty i3 given for discussions on 
cases of divorce, rape, libel, and those general kind of 
vices, which, by their impurity, create so much righteous 
indignation in the public mind, and need so much oonsi- 
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deration as to fill many oolanms of our nowspapera. I am 
almost afraid a libel case some time since of two brethem 
in the Lord, meek and pure-minded clergymen, cost the 
Society, at one of its meetings, sixty minutes b^ore it got 
disposed of." 

" However, I have just shadowed forth what has 
been our procedure for some Icmg period of time. We 
adapt ourselves to man's nature as much as we can. Each 
committee has some characteristic belonging to it; and 
each member, by facilities given for chaise, can always 
find in one or other section a soothing influence by either 
hearing his own talk or telling his own stories to a kindly 
receptive audience, or hearing what others have to say. 
As a general rule we acknowledge men's proclivities to be 
almost infinitely various; our business being only of a 
social nature, we do all we can to let them have &ir 
play, by bringing in contact suitable minds at suitable 
opportunities in suitable sections. 

*' Before I conclude, I may just say to the many 
interested in Mr. Buckle's work on Civilization, that we 
have added to our library the second edition, just issued. 
Whilst others differ from me — ^but you know we always 
agree to differ in this Society — ^you know my high opinion 
of this writer. This valuable work has condensed and 
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atilized the thoughts of a thouBand mindB and a thou- 
sand volumes. I hope the younger portion of our 
intelligent members will not forget to give the subjects 
discussed in these volumes their attention. I scarcely 
think the work can itself be improved or surpassed. 
Only by extending the generalizations on every successive 
and additional discovery or invention can this be effected. 
We look with pleasure for his promised volumes, to be 
issued shortly.'' 

"Traj, do you smoke T the President asked, at 
the end of this short address. 

Mr. A. S. Smith.— "Why, I do a little in that way." 

** Mr. Eaves, take Mr. Smith to the committee smoke 
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room, use your diligence to enlighten our new friend ; give 
him a cup of coffee, a piece or two of bread and butter, and, 
I dare say, your approved supply of fatted shrimps, will 
add zest to the palate of our new acquaintance." 

'^ There, that's our President," said Eaves," you didn't 
see it ! At me again about shrimps, never leaves me 
alone, just because I pulled a dead man out of the river 
eaten away by shrimps, he twits me with it 1 Are you 
surprised, sir, to think any man would be unlikely to make 
a sudden resolve to eat no more shrimps, and when 
I said I would never eat another, ought he to keep 
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reminding me of Anthony's shrimps because I now and 
then take them V* 

'' But he's a good fellow, and as careful of what he 
eats as I am. He would not eat an orgcm on any account. 
Liver like iron, it would choke him. Yerilj, what's one 
man's meat is another man's poison." 

** I have known him many a day. He is always as 
you see him — as colorless as the white light of which he 
has just spoken. You never hear him saying — ^I do this, 
or I do that, I wish this^ or I wish that. No, I always 
feel he ought to be called Melchisedec Smith, not Thomas 
Smith j he is as if he never had father, mother, or descent 
so little does he talk of himself." 

Mr. Smith begged Eaves not to think of giving to any 
man, or using to any man, a nick-name — ^nick-names were 
very disagreeable. He had got called when a boy ASS 
from the initials of his name, till he almost felt he was 
one. He did not know but this combination of letters 
had not injured his disposition, and disturbed the chances 
he once had of marrying a sweet girl he liked. Tt made 
him mad to think of it. He thought it more respectful to 
omit the Bazor Blade, which seemed to have got fixed to 
Mr. Smiles' name. 

Eaves took in a most kindly spirit the well-meant 
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reproof administered by A.S.S. He thought all the better 
for Smith's taking notice of his remarks. It had always 
appeared to Eaves that for any man to trail in Scripture 
phrases in talk, and consider it wit to do so, showed his 
intellectual powers to be feeble. In this instance he had 
forgotten himself. Really, when he used the phrase he did 
he had used it as .one so fitting to the President he could 
not help adapting the striking similitude to a friend 
whom he esteemed so highly. 

"Well, Mr. Thomas Smith, it is not very often 
you speak to us," said Mr. Brewin, after Mr. Smith 
had retired to take a look round, "but when you do 
we like your style — ^you don't know how you took 
me back to old times. I was teaching my wife that 
man's nervous system was all lucifer matches, and 
I showed her how one match got rubbed and another 
got rubbed, and how they lighted. Whilst I was 
showing her how man's nerves got sandpapered, some 
by the friction of the eye, some by the ear, and so 
on, the box exploded all at once. She was frightened 
and so was I, indeed a little burned about the face 
so that I could not give out the hymns as usual on 
Sunday." 

" There, John Brewin," said my wife, " if you would 
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giye up thinkiTig man was only a match box, 70a wovld be 
a little further off Lucifer." 

" What do you or the world want to know about 
friction of nerves being like friction of matches V* 

I said, ^^ My dear, be wise, and consider that our little 
children — our match boxes — ^may have the friction of 
temptation to explode and ruin themi.'' 

" Yes, Mr. President, your views and mine are alike ; 
we are but match boxes." 

Leaving Mr. A. S. Smith, as we have seen, to go 
round with Mr. Eaves, seeing what was to be seen, and 
finding friends he never expected in such a place in some 
of the sectional gatherings, Eaves brought him to one apart- 
ment, which, whilst lighted, was seldom or ever visited 
by any member except on certain extraordinary occasions. 
This apartment really had become far too small, and was 
the occasion of the Society wanting new and suitable 
premises. It was the Bust Gallery of the Association. 

Eaves would Hke to have found Seaton, the Sculptor, 
and have introduced him to A.S.S. Seaton was usually 
found in this apartment* 

This Bust Gallery played a very important part 
in the Association. The busts of the outside members 
were not few — ^busts of those whose acts of ecoeniaricity 
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l»9(night ihem before the public too prominentlj as 
influenced by none of the finer or delicate sensibilitieB 
of nature — celebrated boxers, hunters, sportsmen, gamblers. 

These were added one by one from the fruitful 
labours of Seaton. Nobody scarcely could tell how he 
managed to get such faithful images. It was always said 
he knew a given prop^isity occupied a given space in 
every face j and once getting the propensities, he could, 
wiat lOxe same precMon as Dr. Ferrier touches up BpringB 
of action, dissect motives most cleverly, and put them 
in their proper places. One bust of outside merit. 
Alderman Dedston's, gives a large indication of the truth 
of Seaton's skill. Nature had intended it for a Saint's 
head, but it had got a twist and a drop in the neck, that 
could only make him the St. John of the police court 
But the busts of the regular inside members were chiselled 
with peculiar care and skill. Every propensity had its 
place, and provision made for its further development. 

It was to this apartment Eaves wanted entrance ; 
but for this evening at least it was impossible. 

Seaton was engaged with certain arrangements and 
re-arrangements of the busts, estimating which should 
be recommended to be preserved, and which should be 
removed and destroyed, thus kicddng up a dust in all 
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directions that had slumbered many a day on some for- 
gotten old busts. Eaves had to apologise for intrusion — 
would call again — ^business of no immediate importance — 
would not have troubled him — ^thought he would be free. 

Even the short gaze Smith had into this apartment 
alone was enough to interest him much. His curiosity 
stimulated greatly his wishes to become a member. He 
thought he had now trespassed enough on the time of Eaves ; 
but Eaves thought he ought to show him as much as he 
could — certainly the debating and lecture room^ and the 
library, in which were deposited the minutes of a century. 
The lecture room ought to be seen at once on this visit. It 
had a remarkable work of art in it, one of Seaton's, which, 
said Eaves, I will explain. " It is the means adopted and the 
way the Committee stopped foolish or long-winded speakers. 
You notice that very peculiar, but very expressive, four- 
faced bust on the table. Mark, it has four faces on it ! 
Well, underneath the table there are movements which 
any member of the Conmiittee at the table unseen can 
direct. If he thinks the speaker is making a fool of 
himself, the member can give the bust a swing, and it 
shows itself at once a Momus to the speaker, lolls 
out its tongue, laughs ! If nobody turns it back, the 
man is usually done. He is put out of countenanoe he 
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can't speak any longer. The three finces mark what should 
be possessed by a speaker in public to be effectiye, earnest, 
dignified and convincing. 

'^ The first bust marks repose of facial expression at 
opening and unfolding an orderly array of subjects ; there 
is animation and a little scarcasm and pleasantry seen in 
the face. On members thinking they have had enough 
introduction, the second bust, which marks the expositor's 
energy in unfolding, in demonstrating and giving illus- 
trations, is turned on. 

^' The third bust marks calmness and dignity, and has 
in the expression of face fullness of power much wanted 
for closing past arguments, and bringing into a focus those 
sentiments that are used for a decorous close. 

'' The fourth bust, as we have seen, marks a fool's 
face. 

" If the whole attempt at speaking is a failure, this 
bust does the work of telling the speaker that speaking is 
not his vocation. 

" It has had in the past twenty years many 
, nick-names. Momus at one time, Whalley at another, 
Sibthorpe and Spooner at others. It was almost the first 
work of Seaton's, 

'^I hope you catch the manner of workingthe machine. 
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Here I sit ; beneath me 70a see that ivory spot, and I put 
my foot on it. You see it at 3 now. You see me put my 
foot on it^ I make it 4. The turning notion was got from 
one of the ordinary gas metres. You see a good many 
speakers are really but little more than live gas metres, 
possessing scarcely any more power than to move the 
hands, without touching the feelings. 

^' In the course of years, not a few members of the 
Society have been greatly improved through the influence 
of these busts." 

The visit of Adam S. Smith was longer than he 
expected. Eaves and he had become quite companionabla 
Eaves had shown but two or three of the apartments^— 
the library, committee room, and rooms on the first floor. 

There was a second and third floor yet to be visited. 
Eaves explained one of the rooms at the top of the house 
had been devoted to the use of a section known as the 
Unhappy Husband's Club. Eaves thought Smith should 
visit this at once, and take the other sections as he came 
down. Smith hesitated, he said he never liked to deal 
with the sufferings of his fellow creatures. He never 
liked to read of murders or suicides or accidents. 
Anything that had to do with cruelties of animals, or 
indeed with unhappiness, he never liked. Why should 
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he like to witness the sufferings of unhappy hushands, and 
he free as the air and without any incumbranoa 

However, Eaves had told him he would be wise — 
not to let sentiment prejudice the free action of personal 
observation. In spite of a few twinges of the gout, he got 
him within one flight of stairs, where from one of the 
rooms issued such a noise, and such roars of laughter, that 
for the moment all the notions Smith had formed of man's 
miserable condition as an unhappy husband was forgotten 
and driven to the winds. Eaves knocked at the door. 
« Oome in,'' was the answer. Smith beheld with amaze one 
of the most jolly parties any one could witness. Smith 
felt some disgust at having expended sympathy on a class 
of men whose cheerfulnei^, running into actual hilarity, 
made them no objects of pity, but the reverse ; so easily 
may one be deceived by fialse appearances. The most 
singular thing about those unhappy husbands was their 
little sympathy with the sufferings of each other. One, 
a little gifted with the cacoethes scribendi, had begun 
small accumulations of a special literature on their 
troubles, written most seriously by one or more of the 
sufferers. They produced most uproarious laughter. 
That great noise which had taken the ear of A.S.S., was 
produced from one of the passages of this series of tracts. 
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wliere Mr. Soflmeat, the butcher, indignant at his wife 
taking on herself the buying of a showy jealousy bonnet, 
as he called it, a bonnet of which he did not approve. He 
in a state of great exasperation, said, ^' My other old gal 
never wore such a bonnet, and I can tell you, young 
mistress, you shan't.'* He then put the said bonnet on the 
butcher's block, got his cleaver aud chopped it into a number 
of small pieces. It was just as he entered, he heard the 
words amidst the noise and laughter — ''Well done, Old 
Softmeat, well done !" which so remarkably subsided on 
his entrance. Smith afterwards found that those who had 
called out " Well done, well done," were some of those 
who had complained of too much petticoat government at 
home, whatever that may mean. 

The one from which he read, No. 1 tract, was warning 
wives of the consequences of a neglect of household 
requirements. No 2 was a tract on loss of life througb 
the loss of a button. No. 3, the loss of a leg through a 
hole in a stocking. No. 4, a case of caucer supposed to be 
produced by irritation. No. 5, a case of consumption brought 
on by a wife's deception. No. 6, sad effects of a millinery 
bill on a man's mercantile position. No. 7, a lent sovereign 
which cost a hundred to recover by law. 

As these tracts were sold for small prices^ A.S.S. 
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thought the inyestment might give a trifling addition to his 
knowledge of the theoretic part of married life, which he 
preferred to the practical. 

A.S.S. thoaght he had now seen enough, when his 
attention was taken to a room which had been formerly in 
great request as a prayer meeting and religious discussion 
room. It had not of late been so well filled. One good 
sort of man, William Whifce, a printer, whose Christianity, 
based itself on calling no man master, ran into such notions 
of the perfect equality of human beings one with another, 
that he printed a newspaper — " The Christian Brothers." 
In this paper he never allowed a title to appear, or to be 
given to any man. Brougham, Canning, Tenterden, 
Huskisson, were all plain names, and, whilst the paper 
was respectful, it conveyed no notion of dignity beyond the 
Godhead of man's nature. It bespoke much consideration 
as the work of a mind deeply imbued with a highly 
Calvinistic religious faith. The paper was very singular — 
the aim in view was to show what a pure press should 
become. His old type he used for the ordinary run of affairs 
in the newspaper world. Every type to his mind 
was a very significant entity, and what really he thought 
could be the nature of a man to use all manner of types 
for all manner of subjects. No, his innate feelings of 
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conscientioasness, made him recoil at the difference there 
should be between the report of a sermon and the notice of a 
play. The late illustrious Babbage^ of calculating engine 
fame, thought that e^ery brick might some day give off all 
the sounds £rom the mere impressions such a brick retained 
of the motion of sound. How much more creditable to the 
printing profession and to human nature to keep for holy 
purposes its own printing types and founts, as he did in the 
^ ' Christian Brothers. " When he was a young man he put up 
" Paley's Evidences" with type one day and used it the next 
for ^^ The Ageof Beason." Suchamixture ! how incongruous. 
White, attributed this peculiarity of his notions 
about type to this, that when an apprentice, one warm 
summer afternoon, he was alone in the printing office 
and fell asleep. He had a dream. Every case turned 
into some human form standing round the imposing 
stone. The chief of the office, a grave solemn looking 
person, seemed to take the position of a judge. " Well, 
Pica, what have you been doing since your existence in 
1854?" He heard Pica's statement that he had been 
employed in a variety of work. That he had never 
intentionally done any mischief by distributing improper 
information to the public on improper subjects — that at 
any rate he had certainly employed himself better than 
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Brevier or Minion, and that he did not select his place in 
the tjpe world. The Judge said, *^ Pica, all you have said 
is no justification to you. You have done wrong, you felt 
you were doing wrong many times. I am sorry law is 
like the doctrine of election so inexorable ; but you know 
that the only place you are fit for,'* pointing as he said 
so to the melting pot — ^' stereotype metal is suited for 
you." White, said he felt so acutely the sentence as almost 
to be a sentence passed on himself, that the impression 
has never been effaced. ^'Tou shall hear more of my 
dream,*' he said, some day. 

He had ventured to print a few suggestions to his 
brother members which had singularly operated, by making 
many consider, who had never given the subject a thought 
previously, what was the efficacy of such a description of 
prayer at Prayer Meetings as was wont to be made. 
Some thought ' of trying a scheme, said to be suggested by 
Professor Tyndall, which was to take two wards of sick 
patients, one only to be prayed for, the other left to 
nature, and then to weigh up the results whether God's 
love could not be depended on without so much teazing 
him. It seemed to make prayer of so much importance 
as to require to be used to master Grod. Of course, if 
more were uniformly saved in one ward by prayer than 
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in ajiother, prayer might then be reasonably used. No 
one, however, had philosophy enough, and freedom 
sufficient, to dare to handle the subject in this section. 
A few others thought it best to follow altogether Ritulistic 
suggestions, so that as of old a priesthood might be made a 
thing of necessity to minds who wished to get quit of their 
own moral responsibility for a small atonement as did the 
Old Testament Saints. 

At the back of the door he found the following sug- 
gestions posted — 



ECCENTRIC CLUB. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PRAY-ERS at PRAYERS. 

I. Never pray longer in public than you do 
in private ; indeed, half the length is sufficient for 
public use. 

II. Never repeat in a prayer a quotation or'stereotype 
passage of an old prayer without an interval of some six 
or eight times omission in using it. Vain repetitions are 
hatefiil. 

III. Never speak of yourself as a miserable sinner 
without getting one of your neighbours to remind you 
he thinks so, and of some special faults you have that he 
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knows you have committed. No doubt, if jou wish^ he 
will tell them in the next prayer, and ask for you to be 
saved from them. 

rV. Always try and pray last and least 

V. Pray for the unhappy husband section specially 
that they may be restored to domestic felicity. 

YI. Keep an account of the things you have prayed 
for, and see at the end of a year whether you are not 
better dealt with in Providence by not giving you things 
you wanted than you would be dealt with by yourself if 
you had them. 

VIL Don't keep reminding God he is a pure God, 
after seeing all your foolish actions, and knowing all your 
dirty thoughts of a life-time. 

VIII. For a copy of these and further suggestions 
ask at the door. 



In one of the other rooms on this floor there were 
a few discussing certain Philanthropic Objects, which being 
based on flscal arrangements, were of no little interest to 
A.S.S. The speaker said, did not the malt tax, tobacco 
tax, wine tax, and spirit tax, produce so much revenue 
as to defray the costs of law, justice, and police, and 
criminal, divorce, and Admiralty suits ; as well as paying 
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the salaries of County Ck)urt^ Ohancery and Bankruptcy 
Judges] Were not poor rates, constables, and reforma- 
tories also all paid for out of these taxes ? Surely, if any 
thing would pay for the injurious effects of drunkenness, 
these millons of taxes would ; of course, the millions of 
money to pay for religious elements of making men good 
Christians by aid of clergy, must be valued on their own 
reformatory merits, and be left altogether out of the question. 
Would not he who used most highly taxed articles be better 
for the country than he who used none 1 Was it not a 
profitable investment of the State 1 The discussion ran on 
even to details of suitable structures, which would provide 
suitable dwellings for this class of human life. The first 
conditions were that they be made fire-proof As little 
wood as possible was to be used in their construction, lest 
it might be destroyed. Stone staircases, wrought-iron 
grates, and iron bedsteads were to be provided as the 
best things for the purpose. 

Everything was so contrived that if any of the 
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tenants should drink to excess — ^become uproarious and so 
likely to be injurious to others, which is not generally the 
case if the drink is a simple and genuine compound — 
there might be a minimum of danger in having as few 
loose articles as possible about with which injury to the 
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person of the drinker or his neighbours might be effected. 
Now, what paid the state better than a good drinker, who 
after earning his 15s. to 40s. a week, spends from 3s. to 
10s. a week on drinks. He would leave a profit to the 
state of 50 per cent., and inhabit, at a high rate of rent, 
one of these Hygbian mansions, and what could pay the 
publican better, and who in this world could be more of a 
philanthropist ? It was indeed a very trifling cost to the 
State to provide lunatic asylums, sick wards, and coffins 
as against so much contributed by this class of society 
to the State for taxes, hx less than paying for an inefficient 
clergy. 

Of course, a few murders through drink cost a great 
deal, but it was very much the people's own fault they 
were murdered, and what could the newspaper press do 
without them 1 A murder like a fire, or a crime of violence, 
raised their circulation enormously, and made them good 
paying investments, when without them they would not 
pay a shilling. There was no question, some newspaper 
owners would almost pay a tax if they dare think of 
such a thing as possible to have them occur. 

How A.S.S. would like to have had a word on the 
subject. Being at present an outsider he could not 
interfere, nor correct, nor give his views on the subject, 
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but he would not forget to demolish such arguments as 
soon as he had the chance. 

He was too good a Methodist himself not to believe 
if a man was converted he would become a sober and useful 
Christian He did not believe in total abstinence; but 
in a faithful Methodist ministry. He knew he sold 
good wine, and thought every household was the 
better for a moderate use of it ; but for men to swaUow 
diink as pigs take their swill, all to pay taxes and publicans, 
the thing was too outrageous. When discussing the 
matter his favourite illustration was a pendulum. At one 
end of the arc it described was abstinence, at the other 
excess. The only secure place of safety was in the middle — 
the point of medium motion and repose. " Look here," he 
would say, turning his walking stick down, and using 
it for a pendulum, " here you see the only centre of 
rest is temperance. '' 

This subject so animated A.S.S. that he proceeded 
to say, if we did not take our views and educate our con- 
sciences from our circumstances how could we live? I 
have my father's wine business. Are total abstinence 
notions to destroy that which has been the income of 
three generations ? I go in for the sale of wine fit for my 
Lord's table, and expect by my support of moderation I 
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am as good a Christian as tibose who sell articles -short 
measure and short weight. You might as well tell a stave 
merchant he is not to sell staves because they are to be 
used by distillers or brewers, I say let him do as I do, 
attend his class meetings as a good Methodist and mind 
and attend to his own business. Those who take my wine 
or those who use my neighbour's staves have their own 
consciences. I dare say they are uneasy sometimes, still 
let them do as others sometimes do, whose outcome is 
the gift of a cathedral from the profits of a porter brewery, 
a church from those of a distillery, and a park from those 
of shoit lengths, china clay, and pewtery silver. You 
know I have a notion most of these public gifts might be 
labelled deodands for «nea«y consciences, being neither 
more nor less than gouty pains in the conscience like 
mine in the feet. Many a trade wants a great deal of 
that kind of medicine. 

But I leave all uneasy consciences to do as they 
please, and go in for a man to be a regular good respect- 
ably dressed Christian man, with a reputation as unspotted 
as far as possible as his Sunday clothes, and whose 
devotions nobody questions. 

I may say privately I almost doubt whether my 
Christian Brother in the stave line should continue his 
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trade. . I lay all the blame of intemperance on those who 
sell staves ; but I am very charitably inclined to think 
this Christian Brother only sells them for the vinegar — ^he 
is acid enough — and such like trades. I ask how in the 
world would there be any intemperance if it were not for 
making and selling staves for casks ? When I was a boy 
I knew a Methodist or Baptist Church which would not 
have a malster in it because he made malt. The same I 
say privately as to staves. 

In coming down stairs they were for passing almost 
unnoticed another apartment close to the music room used 
for philosophical disquisitions and investigations. It 
was generally in this section that Mr. Brewings notions 
got fitted for publicity. He had recently been cal- 
culating that at the great rate Chemical Science had 
been expanding, it was more than probable man would 
find his food ultimately in air alone. If the smallness 
of the whale's swallow was compared with its bulk, it 
was easily to be seen how minute must be the particles 
of its food to sustain life. If* minute particles sus- 
tained the mass of a whale, how very minute might be 
the particles to support the life of a man. It was very 
clear to him the time might come when the air could be 
made to furnish food, if needed, on a very large scale; 
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indeed, did not infusoria as exhibited hj the oxjhjdrogen 
microscope, possess every element of food in a most concen- 
trated form ? Their circulating system showed arteries 
and veins and tissue under the direct propulsion of 
muscular force. No stomach could do its duty without 
muscle, and every particle of muscle became under proper 
conditions so much food for man. 

To-night he had been discussing and following out 
the laws of decay in old and noble families. Just as they 
were passing, the door opened. A.S.S. thought he should 
like to go in, and they went. The comfortable, cosy apart- 
ment was all Smith could want. Mr. Brewin had just 
been stating that he did not like the word blue blood to be 
used to any class of human life, for really if those who used 
it only knew of what it gave a suspicion they would 
never do so. They would be as silent about blue blood as 
families were silent at having insanity or scrofula as heir- 
looms of their rank and distinction insociety. No! itwasvery 
curious that recent microscopical observations, through the 
great increased power of Ross' glasses, had unfolded a new 
world of organisms. His friend Mr. Lilly, who all knew 
as an eminent dentist, had kindly secured for him small 
quantities of blood, so easily to be obtained in his profes- 
sion, which became available for the most minute scientific 
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examination. And what really came out of the examina- 
tions of many specimens 1 No less a fact than that you 
had a most curiously formed entozoon, which you had 
not in the ordinary healthy blood that had been secreted 
through channels nobody knew beyond the plebeian names 
of Robinson, Smith, Jones and company. Mr. Brewin 
said as the time had run away so quickly, he would now 
leave the subject, and take an early opportunity to 
submit to the Society his mounted objects. They would 
wonder how nature could have contrived such a destructive 
ento^oon, or such a constructive entozoon, the one to be 
found in the class of the ancient nobles, and the other in 
the class of the feudal villanage. 

The scientific observer would notice that the blue 
blooded, or destructive, species of entozoon, had its iadl 
where its head ought to found, whilst the constructive 
species had its head where its tail should be. 

A.S.S. observed to Eaves, coming down stairs ** I 
don't agree to all that. I trace my family name of Smith 
through many generations, and I am a younger branch too 
myself— the most aristocratic of the Smiths. We know 
no decay in our nobility. Our titles don't change us, though 
often hiding and obscuring the branch from which the 
Smith originated. The mere alteration of Smith into 
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Smyth, Smythe, Smithee, did not in any way interfere with 
the hereditary or pedigree of the family name. One of my 
ancestors, bom at Prescot, in the year 1435, becoming a 
dean, changed his Smith into Smythe when he had a seat 
in the Privy Council, and was Chancellor of Oxford and 
Bishop of Lichfield. 

If one part of the management may be said to have 
pleased A.S.S. more than another it was the Inquiry and 
Advice Department, combined and worked under the eye 
of Mr. Curry. Curry whilst fulfilling duties as a hall 
porter, was really an assistant-secretary ; it was Curry this 
and Curry that. He seemed to keep the members of the 
Society informed of the sayings and doings of the out- 
ward world. He worked iLto all the little intricacies of 
character so often wanted to unfold the nature of a man's 
eccentricity. He had a very methodical mind, and his 
power of method had been very useful. Inquiries and 
recurring inquiries on various subjects got booked and 
compared, and a system or two evolved out of them unique. 
As an illustration, members many years ago were always 
asking what '^^ thought of the preaching at this church 
and that. Cuny got every church and chapel he could 
indexed — went and heard the preachers — ^put his own 
estimate on the preachiiig. He found his mind greatly 
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influenoed bj the power of good preaching, and gready 
wearied by indifferent. Down one of the columns of his 
index he fixed the minutes at which he grew tired — 
some tired him mentally in a ten minute's sermon as 
much as required thirty to forty minutes from others. 
Members of the Society had only to ask Curry what was 
the initial number he had fixed, when, by substracting it 
from the actual length of the address at any given time, 
you got to know what you might expect. You often got 
a preacher with an initial of ten, and a sermon of fifty 
minutes, leaving forty to the bad, or wasted ; others with 
an initial of forty, and a sermon of thirty, gave to the 
good some ten minutes, but this was only an occasional 
treat. 

It will now be seen how Curry's system gave very 
accuratiO information — ten the initial number of what a 
man' was worth, and ten as what he did would be very 
good ; so with twenty and thirty as what a man was 
worth, and twenty or thirty what he did. 

Curry always had a high esteem for those' who kept 
to their time. . It was very singular, the worse the preacher 
usTially the longer he was about it. Such a preacher often 
thought in order to be honest he should be doing quite 
right to make up in quantity what his sermon wanted in 
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quality. As we hxve just said, a man with a figure 
of ten as his initial value, to go on to thirty or forty 
minutes, was not to be tolerated; and often did the 
accurate notions of Curry put inquirers on their guard, 
and send them to much more truthful and honest 
preaching. 

It is not to be wondered at that such long sustained 
thought in so many directions, and no little excitement 
made him and his gout renew acquaintance. Mr. Adam S. 
Smith feeling acute pains coming on, left the visiting of the 
music room and of the basement apartments, for another 
time, and he hurried home. He managed with difficulty 
to get to his bed-room, instructed Mary to ask the 
house-keeper for a little drop of whiskey, and bring it 
up stairs, which she quickly did. Oh, the weakness of 
poor human nature ! Passion and pain will vent them- 
selves. Smith was exasperated at Mary leaving the door 
open. He let her get down stairs to the kitchen, and then 
rang her up again — " My girl, don't you know that doors 
are made to shut — shut this, and go down again." Placid 
Mary did this without a word. With this blow off, his 
pain was sensibly alleviated, and the angry passions were 
displaced by the more soothing recollections of an Old 
Bachelor. Seated in his easy chair, he quietly took to 
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turning over the pages of some of the tracts of the 
Unhappy Husband's Club for his amusement and edifica- 
tion, and mitigation of the pains of the gout. No better 
nor more quieting remedy could be provided for an Old 

« 

Bachelor. 



ABRAHAM SEATON, THE SCTJLPTOR 

Perhaps of all the singular men turned out into this 
world of misery and shame, virtue and vice, life and death, 
Abraham, as it almost has already been seen, would come 
under the class of being one of the most singular of men. 
Bom of respectable parents, but poor. Sent for his educa- 
tion to a grammar school ; full of life and spirits, strongly 
built, and of handsome proportions, fitted for manly games 
and sports which required energy and strength, he made his 
mark quickly. Mentally he was as square and as upright 
as a youth could be, scorning a mean act ; adding to his 
knowledge constantly, and active to the last degree in 
studies beyond his years. He loved the acquaintance of 
those who knew more than himself, and was guided by a 
common sense unusual in one of his age. He bound himself 
an apprentice in a country town to a stone mason. Saving 
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in habits firom his childhood, his little fund had grown 
beyond reasonable expect itions when his parents died. 
He was a great reader ; and as is the case with many of 
us, one book was the favourite of his life. This was 
Oobbett's Advice to Young Men. He liked Cobbett, and 
his guiding spirit no doubt made him at the close of his 
apprenticeship, spend a few years in America. This book, 
so good a book for him, had supplied him with good 
principles, and helped to fix him in business in Liverpool. 
But this book had also unfortunately given a twist to his 
nature, never to be altered. He liked Cobbett's notions, 
and used Cobbett's plan for looking after a wife — tried, 
and caught a Tartar ! 

The fact was, Abraham got in love with the wrong 
young person — a nice pleasant spoken girl, amiable and 
loving — but then she was engaged. Abraham ran straight, 
shied off, and took on with her sister, and married her, 
though he saw a very little would make Annie Moulder 
shimt her intended husband, Mr. Wing, on another line. 
Annie married her old love, and lived in Richmond, Pa. 
Shortly after marriage, he became a poor paralytic patient, 
and she had to become the bread winner for him and her 
child. Abraham and his wife occasionally used to receive 
letters from her. The laat he received soon after the death of 
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Ids wife, thanked him for the happiness his last present had 
brought into her humble little homa " I know," she said, 
" You would not feel your kindness thrown away. At 
first I was mortified that your friend foimd me in so much 
poverty, but, on reflection, I became proud of it. As I 
hare told you before, six weeks after marriage my husband 
became ill ; then a flood took away all we had, and the 
money we had saved to buy a home. I was disposed to 
give up, but, with thought and prayer, I resolved to do 
battle with the world. I soon found I could do more than 
I thought possible. After four years, a little angel was 
added to our family. I then knew I had to double my 
energies, and so bought a sewing machine. After doing 
my school teaching all day, I would sew until 2.0 ajn. 
By that means I was enabled to get a few acres of land, 
and now I have a neat little log house on it ; and I am 
proud to think that it was all done by myself alone. I 
would rather live in this log cabin of my own than in a 
rented palace. I hope to have my home fixed a little more 
comfortable, but Mr. Wing's spell of sickness has thrown 
me behind-hand. He has been confined to the house for 
four months with a third attack of paralysis. I am very 
ambitious of my little one ; I shall not rest day or night 
until she is educated. My friends here think none the less 
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of me for my poverty, but rather more for my independence. 
You wished me to buy some little thing as a token to 
keep as a remembrance, but I bought instead of it a 
ban*el of flour, and every time I go to the token I think 
of my far away friend. I have some little trinkets I 
made from the burrs of the pine tree ; I will send them 
first opportunity." 

It was true that Abraham, in this sister of Annie's 
which he married, found that neatness, industry, and 
economy, were not every thing in a woman. A few months 
showed the wife off as violent in temper— a scold, and 
intolerably mean and selfisL He said but little; 
but with that pertinacity of proceeding for which he 
was noted, he resolved to add a new and peculiar 
element, but no ornament, to his character — ^silence. 
Its gradual use extended, and with silence he encoun- 
tered every shock of anger, every speech, every meanness 
of his wife, but his face was left free for its powerful 
expression of feeling. This did its work. Nobody thought 
this would have the ejSects it had. A year or two passed, 
and the thrifty, violent termagant, had sobered down to a 
wife of respectful conduct, giving duty in the place of love, 
mistaking service and regularity as the all of conjugal life, 

but in the effort to subdue herself, she died. This is not 

D 
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by any means a single instance of a woman dying througli 
having her own way. Abraham became the widower. 

For months he had put on stone all her passions — 
chiselled her countenance in many ways to mark iheir 
degrees and effects. 

This active observation on the change of character 
was that which had quickened vastly that native sense he 
had of producing facial expression which had made his 
services so valuable to the Society. 

Securing the services of a distant elderly relative as 
his house-keeper, things now moved smoothly enougL 
His organ and his painting became his hobbies as of old. 

His readings of modem books kept him up with all 
modem progress. About this time Carlyle was becoming 
known, and German philosophy studied. That annual 
gathering pf savans called the British Association, had 
begun ^he very year previous to his wife's death. 

He was at its first meeting, and received a stimulus 
by contact with the minds of others that impelled l^im to 
future labours in new directions, by which so much pro- 
gress has been attained in the course and conduct of other 
yoimg minds of that day. 

Well we can imagine the reader saying — How in the 
world do you make out such a man eccentric 1 His com- 
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pleteneas is his manhood. Tea, it i& But the inner life 
of Abraham Seaton was a development of itself — a study. 
His obdurate silence, fixed and built on openness itself. 
Persistent acts of kindness even to those not deserving it ; 
love of giving lads a lifb, letting them stuid by him in hift 
studio, putting them in the way of doing. '* No doing, no 
progress/' said he. '^ Habits 1st, habits 2nd, habits Srd^-* 
all habits ; get boys right in their habits, and half life's 
work is done." 

Another singularity had also grown into his nature. 
Abraham, by his American intercourse, was so democratic 
as to make him almost a rebellious subject of Queen, Lords, 
and Commons. He might be off any day to the States 
under some dominant sense of injured equality. Thackeray'9 
tales — Thackeray's Anti-Snobbism — ^had been massed into 
his existence. Many a time aristocratic pride made him 
growl at the degradation manly natui*e had to submit to. 
Had he not shaken hands with the ruler of a people, an 
American President, not second to any monarch on the 
throne of this world 1 " Age and intellect," he would say, 
''are my two aristocracies, and anything more becomes 
tyranny, and is robbery and selfishness." 

After a few months, the death of his wife had thrust 
him into a groove very suitable to his calm and meditOrtiv^ 
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nature. Se could now stir bis own fire, bum bis own 
gas, witboat remark. No best rooms unused, as too good 
for tbeir master. Parlour and bed-room were bis new 
dominions — a very kingdom added to bim. His babits 
were simple, and wanted no special service, one could do all 
bis bouse-work — ^Abrabam's bouse-keeper used tbe services 
df a washer-woman once a week. Sbe bad always been 
regular in ber attendance till last week, wben sbe did not 
turn up. Mrs. Williams did not know wbat to tbink of 
it. Was she ill ? were ber children ill 1 wbat kept ber 
away ? Abraham said be would look round that way and 
inquire. He did inquire, and found Mrs. Brown bad an 
event — a child brought to her to take care of from a certain 
well-to-do mother and grandmother — quite sufficient to 
keep her away from ber weekly washing and ironing. His 
blood boiled at hearing the story, another instance of mau's 
treachery, a girl's dishonour, and a mother's grief. Three 
or four months past, the baby grew, and accompanied its 
foster mother to Abraham's on washing days. It became 
a favorite, and very soon such arrangements were made 
for the satisfaction of all parties that the said child, Morton 
Melville, should take up its permanent abode with Abra- 
ham and Mrs. Williams, to be brought up and educated 
in bis small household. Some of Abraham's acquaintances 
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heard of this step, and thought a man to take on himself 
the bringing up of a child of another's, and that not res- 
pectablj begotten in holy wedlock, was certainly a very 
eligible sort of person to be a member of the Eccentric 
Club. 

The habit in these days was for the Society to send 
its Secretary to sound parties who behaved in a wa, 
unusual to the world around, and solicit such a one to 
become a member. Abraham was solicited, and he became 
at once one of the best, most useful, and active of its 
members. Busts now were real busts. Science and art 
could produce no better executed works, and it was 
Abraham who became a very comer stone of the whole 
edifice of the Society, Club or Association, as it might 
be called. 

There was a singular thing too about this mem- 
bership. When the Society started in 1780, the Com- 
mittee of the Society was made of 26 members, to 
admit of two deaths annually ; for it had assumed 
that if one out of 13 die yearly, it would give this 
chance of two deaths for a natural change of committee- 
ship, and also would be a good test to the fact^ 
if 13 were such an unlucky niunber as had been for 
generations believed in ; dinners had often been lost to the 
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13th beoaose no one liked an odd Judaa at table. It wan 
quite in the waj of the Gouncil to take up suoh an in- 
yestigation as this, for they had many different minds 
thereini who followed with interest the effects of 
natural law and superstition on human character and 
sentiments. Some asserted the world could not be a 
world of superstition, if it had not been a natural part of 
original intention, and a given quantity of superstition 
provided. I have never yet seen the results of this curious 
arrangement tabulated* Well, as I was saying, there was a 
singular feeling about this new member, Seaton, and his 
child. The Committee, ^especially the unmarried portion of 
it, felt they had almost a share in the child, and certaroly so 
far as advising and keeping minutes of his progress, it became 
a certain part of the duties of the Secretary to attend 
to and to note it. If the child was not well, immediately 
a report was sought for, and a suitable remedy provided, 
if possible, from suggestions of the old minutes. They 
generally had an account of the causes of absence, and the 
diseases that operated to prevent members from attending. 
This was recorded, and as some of the body of those days 
were of a scientific turn, it is no wonder that along with 
the diseases a little insight was given as to how they had 
been treated. Thus — 
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A. — ^Billions and bad temper, blue pill, or pilule 

hydrargyri. 
6. — Stoppage of water, catheterismus. 
C. — Face ache, bark as a tonic ; no quinine in those 

days. 
D. — dotting sober; recommend abstinence from 

intoxicantar 
E. — ^Wind, fiatulentia ; exercise and fresh air. 
F. — Piles, hcemorrhoides ; Dr. Turner, our member, 

attends cases succ^sfully. 
G. — ^Headache, oephalcea spasmodica; fasting, rhu- 
barb and magnesia till better. 
H. — Broken arm ; Evans Mason, broken bone setter, 
a successful job ; but Dr. Turner says it is an insult to the 
sense of the Board to record a remedy like this. Shows 
low intelligence to allow an unqualified man, who is 
not a member of the College of Surgeons, to practice on 
the credulity of his fellow& It would be better to have 
the arm remain broken than pander to public opinion, 
such rot ! \ 

Abraham one evening as usual was asked by the 
then President how Master Morton was progressing 1 when 
Abraham had to confess to the child having a little diarrhoea, 
attributed to teethiog. This was almost the first time he 
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ha4 been at all poorly, it was quite wonderful at the 
solicitude displayed after the health of the babe. The Secre- 
tary hunting up the minutes, could find no analogous 
case. One of their most respectable members of many 
years standing, had it recorded in the minutes that on the 
12th May, 1840, he had cut a wisdom tooth, which, whilst 
he much needed, hath nevertheless never been attended 
with diarrhoea. 

It was very unfortunate that night the only M.D 
in the Council was not present ; but with one very general 
consent, they showed how much they were really in sym- 
pathy with Abraham's charge, and how earnestly they 
hoped he would have the case properly treated. I merely 
name this to show the general interest taken in the welfare 
of poor little ** blue'' blood, that had found such a fatherly 
guardian to watch over him and bring him up. 

Morton very early got nick-named ; it was more of 
a custom then than now. One called him ** God Gift," 
and another '^ Little Blue Blood ;" it had got to become 
common to call him '' God Gift Blue Blood." One of the 
members was very facetious and ejffective with the soubre- 
quette, " Well, how is little God Gift 1 how is little Blue 
Blood ?" He had very curious notions had this member 
about those children bom in wedlock and those bom out 
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of wedlock. The subject had been handled in a book, 
called '^ Bights of Infants/' which some years ago he had 
written. He did not see that the plebian blood of the 
mother, or the aristocratic blue blood of the father was 
much ajSlected by ceremonies of any kind. 

One of the difficulties Abraham had to encounter 
was to know in what relation he should stand to the child. 
Some thought the boy might call him, papa — ^par — ^father. 
Abraham did not see it. *^ No ! truth is truth — a yery 
jewel ; don't do to begin life with a lie, and correct hereafter. 
Ko, I am the master ; suppose I say, I am '' the master," 
that won't do for little God Gift Blue Blood. No, it will 
be better for Morton to grow up to call me " Governor." 
Everything gets put on a better footing. It is not very 
musical — gov — gov — gov ; it is better than — ^par — par." 

The matter dropped, and it was understood that 
Morton was to grow up to know his bene&ctor to be his 
governor, and who was his future guide and authority for 
his childish opinions. 

There was seldom a month, as I have named, that 
the child was not inquired after. The members 
would occasionally call and see him. Beaton, though 
he had become more chatty since his wife's death, was 
still the silent man. His house -keeper supplied his 
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dsfirfenoy of speech to the best of her ability-, and 

certainly with no mean ability. She it was who at varions 
times oommnnicated the growth of Morton's mind's talk. 
She would say, " Knows his letters — spells — active — ^fond 
of mischief — ^hurt his finger. His schoolmistress don't 
know what to do with him ; not a bad boy, but if left a 
minute, trying to find what things are for. Breaks them, 
cuts them, spills them — ^nothing safe a minute ; fears he 
will get burned, or scalded, or run over. Qot his governor's 
old boots on and off for a month — turned the flap of the 
bellows — ^would not blow — ^got in the coal scuttle." 

The Secretary marked every word of the speakers. 
He said but little ; what he did say amounted only to this, 
they might not have seen a baby before ! But he treasured 
this up, thinking these might indeed be true germs of one 
of the very best members the Association might ever have 
to boast of. 

The preponderance of the bachelor element, as we have 
said, which existed in the Council m^e the curriculum of 
-uie chUd a good d^ untisaal. One was for early training 
him in Latili and Greek, another for modem languages, 
another for total abstinence, another for music ; some 
thought gymnastics suitable, some were for the child sitting 
up late, some for bed early. Seaton said but little, but 
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thought 80 long as no practice was concerned in ike matter, 
the talk was harmless, and really produced pleasant springs 
of feeling in the breasts of these old bachelors which had 
been so long dried up. Beaton had a good deal acted cm 
letting the boy do as he Hked. He had got on for fiTe or 
six years in this way. From his own mere curiosity he 
had picked up a variety of knowledge — left to hunt up 
what he wanted to know. Pictures and engravings served 
him. Of course, as with most children, George Morland's 
pigs and ponies were amongst his earUest friends. Mrs. 
Williams was fairly educated, and served well, till his 
curiosity ran her off her legs with a curiosity even 
stronger than her own. ** Morton must go to school, 
governor, I cannot manage him,'* this she said ohe day in 
a mood of anger. Seaton's best remonstrance was silence 
for himself, and school for Morton. 

There was one thing which dates ^m this time 
which had become a trouble to Seaton — ^the t*eligious 
element. Tip to this time a good deal had been of the 
house-keeper element. Thou shall not steal, when Morton's 
finger went into jam pots — keep the Sabbath day holy, 
because you will spoil your best clothes, tt is t j-ue Moii;on 
had heard certain bad words, but Mrs. Williams had 
showed no good boy Would u£te them, fik> that Morton 
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acquired a clear notion of respect and honour for, I waa 
going to say, father and mother, but as he did not know 
them he could never break that commandment with Mrs. 
Williams and his QoYemor, In almost all respects, as fsur 
as original sin let him, he was a very good boy ; but now 
that he went to school, it became a matter of thought with 
Seaton what he should do. Of course, the boy knew some- 
thing of the Bible, but as it had been in Mrs. Seaton's 
time always placed under a glass case, it was not so easily 
read as it might be, though it was better to look on, the 
scarlet cushion setting off the well bound book. Beaton's 
notion of churches had much more the element of how 
the seyeral parts of masonry were congruous and correct 
in style than whether the style of the sermons was correct, 
good or bad ; but he felt even to this day his mother's 
piety and fJEither's gravity on a Sunday were not altogether 
things to be shuffled off as nothing ! 

He could even now remember his questions to his 
mother when reading the first chapter of Genesis, " In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the eartL" His 
yoimg inquiring mind then could recognize no chain with- 
out its links. " Ma, who made God 1" " Oh, my dear, 
what a question — ^how can I answer that 1'' This came as 
a reply too from the best and most loving being of his 
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ezistenoe. This was to be an indeterminable basis for 
thought for Abraham as for all of us for ever ! How could 
it be that manhood should repose its creeds^ definitions, 
religious institutions and rights on such a shadowy and 
unknown basis as this, which none could fathom 1 
Motion and gravity did fix the globe with conditions of 
stedfastness, but with an undetermined base like this for 
religion and ceremonies and creeds to stand on, how 
foolish to waste time on thinking of and discussing fore- 
knowledge, predestination, free agency, original sin, and so 
forth. 

If ever^he were drawn into discussion he generally 
managed to slip his adversary on to defining the secondary 
terms of his argument, which disappeared, or became of 
little value, on attempts to find a definable and under- 
standable datum for a fijrst term. 

Happily for him, the one religious element which had 
crept into Seaton's moral nature was a very simple one — 
God is love. His manly nature could repose on such a 
simple belief. Tears ago when the Bridgewater Treatises 
on "The power, wisdom, and goodness of God," were coming 
out, he liked them much ; but still with the instinct that 
the unknowable was for ever unknown, he would have 
liked another volume on the power, wisdom, and cruelty 
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of Ood as manifested in the creation as a set off against a 
one-sided argument. 

Did he wish to treat the benign Creator with con- 
tempt in anj way % Certainly not ; but so long as man 
knew so little it was clearly important he should try and 
know more. Now, was there not quite as much contriv- 
ance in making a disease, in regulating a disease, fitting 
it for its locality and growth as oyer there was to be found 
in any benevolent work of God) Had not Brougham 
tried his pen at the origin of evil, and was just no where % 
Abraham at times became exasperated at what he called 
murder in nature. Lightning killing fathers, mothers, 
and children — storms shaking and tearing the very 
globe to pieces — ^volcanoes spouting their molten lava 
on tracts of vegetable life — earthquakes swallowing their 
thousands — poisonous reptiles infusing their venom — 
fighting fttiiTnn.1a in one species and devouring animals in 
others — infuriated ravenous wild beasts living on life 
itself Did not man's own misdeeds seem, too, but 
copies of the misdeeds of nature on her large scale 1 
Armies against armies — murder and violence every 
where — civilization alQSicted with the tortures of the rack 
for the sake of a religion based on the unknowable. Did- 
not the very balance of one life against another life seem 
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to imply design, igid the need of all tUs destruction to 
pi^vent any one description of life getting uppermost^ 
and so the world become uninhabitable 1 

And then man himself, a poor thing like him, to 
have had a mind given him to become a fault-finder of him 
who created him. " Cannot I myself," would Abraham 
say) " see so n(iuch wisdom in the manufacture of all this 
suffering that I see continually from every evil emerges 
continual streams of countless good? Does not my 
mind reach a great fact disclosed by powerful philosophical 
research that the very construction of another gospel of good 
will to man is going on ? What business have I to say my 
God is cruel in inflicting disease 1 Has he not shown me 
by my faith in facts to infer that it is my business, by com- 
binations of the unselfish elements, to remove far from me 
and society this evil of disease 1 Pon't these facts, collected 
with the sweat of the brow, teach me, if I would go forward, 
or improve myself and others, that I must try and alter 
the conditions of surroundings. Facts tell us in everything 
that law, like a death rate, is only to be altered by and 
with new conditions." 

Abraham almost burst out in a lau^ at a scene of 
his youth reappearing to his memory. His old master had 
two or three indoor apprentices. They had the &ont room 
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of the House for a sittiiig-TOOin. It looked on the street. 
Eyery girl that passed was onder the eye of our young 
gentlemen. Night after night their master heard his front 
door open, and one or other of his lads hasten away, not 
for their good or his. 

" There it is," said the master, as he heard the door 
open, *' I must alter this." A pound or two spent on 
painting would effect new conditions ** My lads, take the 
back room, will ye ; we will have this painted !" It was 
larger, and even a better, room — ^had a piano in it, and a 
book-case full of books. The change was unobjected to, 
rather hailed with delight. Altered conditions altered 
circumstances, as expected; not much front door work 
after this — one got to looking at the books, another trying 
the piano. 

" Wise old boy this," thought Abraham, philosophy 
of observation, philosophy of progress. "Facts, facts," 
he exclaimed, " give man facts, and he may discover and 
turn his cruel deity into a benign benefactor — a God of 
Love. Even in the one condition of no progress, a law of 
good emerges from evil, just as Morton found himself in 
the world helter skelter, a splendid specimen of lawless 
laws without a parson. In another condition — a condition 
of progress — ^facts unfolded a higher scale of law. Law 
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modified and directed became a different thing to law 
unmodified and undirected. Both exist. 

" Bless me', here I am in this brown study with this 

* 

basket of grapes. Mrs. Williams, take the basket ; thank 
Davis, and tell him I never have seen finer; they are 
difierent affairs to Bodger's grapes which I used to have 
when I was a boy. Ah, I see it. Here again, law, law, 
modified and directed, tumeth the sour grape that setteth 
the children's teeth on edge, to a sweet, palatable, delicious- 
flavoured grape. No wonder Old Bodger's grapes used to 
make, as I was going to say, . . . ,but I did not. My 
mother's voice seemed to interpose with that striking 
inflexion of reproof that I had so often heard, " Now, my 
dear, I wish you would not use those words, say stomach 
ache." Poor Morton ! what a hash up of thought comes 
out of all this. Thought on thought about what we know 
really very little. Come, one must get back to life and 
duty again. Work, work, while it is to-day, for the night 
cometh when no man worketh. Leave creeds and cere- 
monies, heresies and conscience salves, for investigation 
in eternity, nothing short of it would do ; time enough 
there to do a stroke of investigation on a scale adapted to 
their importance, if any." 

But, as our readers will see, something had to be 
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done for Morton — Bome religionB sense had to be tangbt 
and infdsed. The example of Seaton had done much, and 
the child Morton had already acquired a few great and 
reasonable laws from Abraham's lips. 

'' There, it does not suit 70a." " Don't do it again !" 
A law to meaenre consequences bj experience fixed in 
him for lifa Another, ''There, try and understand it 
yourself," another step in self-education. Abraham had 
felt for years that he ought to find out some normal 
conditions belonging to a religious sense and things in 
general — a sense which should direct a man to get the 
best here and hereafter. 

He knew that he was no student, nor ever would 

be, of authorities in word knowledge and verb goyemment. 

* 

He might have opinions, but they were not proofs. If he 
were to depend on authority, he asked whose f He could 
not compare accurately one man's knowledge or honesty 
or bias with another's. In all these respects one man's 
mind and attainments were about as good as another's. 

In the teaching of Bomanists, and the teaching of 
free thought, he saw credulity at one end and incredulity 
at the other. What a row he felt was going on in the 
world, and to what purpose? Amidst the clamour, 
how could he prove the truth for his own satisfaction 
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of genuine texts, interpretationBy chronologies, propheoies 
and miracles f Any one of these subjects he knew to be 
a lifo-work to the very best head that existed ; and then 
was such a head to be trusted with the conditions of the 
final salvation of another bj declaring what was direct 
inspiration and what was not ? 

Abraham could not see any interference to be justifi- 
able or useful in the matter. '' I am my own authority, 
being my own law unto myself, and I accept only the 
teaching and example of the lowly Jesus as far as I can 
make it out myself. I prefer His rules to any mercies 
from a parson-magistrate who sits at sessions dispensing 
justice, too often forgetful of the teaching of that mercy 
belonging to his calling to apply." 

But this he also thought he did see, that, when 
all unsettled and doubtful matters were deducted from 
controversieB and dispute, he still had a residuum of 
satisfactory instruction teeming from the Old Book in 
simple language which taught him the equality of man, 
and that rich men of all generations were about the same 
kind of Christians as were those of the times of St James, 
too much given to oppress the poor and to draw them to 
the judgment seat. " And," he would often say, ** did he 
not^ from the life-teaching and example of the character 
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of Chrirty iad a folliiaB and power tliai truly aooompaiiied 
the demoentic toarfimg of this St JameB the Apostler 
Aliraliamhadnotginetlmjvgh tliewofidte He 

had an internal aeofle of Jam own which he knew to be the 
aihHer of li^t and wrong. He knew he had been infln- 
enoed by the haliitB and bdiefii of othen to an enonnons 
extent, but still he knew the wise of all ages were 
abont li^t; and idiat he had been told not to do 
by theniy his experience had proved to him was better 
not done. 

Thoogfa Morton's rdigioas tnining in any aocnrate 
predfflon of a creed got for the moment dismissed, Abraham 
well knew kw and order were here in this world better 
than no law and no order. For his own part he did not 
know but that it was best to let the child take its religion 
at the hands of Mrs. Williams on the week days, and on 
the Sundays, from, as Seaton called his parsan, "Old 
Solid," the " bread and butter preacher," as well as thioogh 
any other channel. The sermons he preached were Hked by 
him as mnch as the cat off a joint of roast meat for his 
dinner. Mrs. Williams was an orderly woman, never over 
dressed ; got a decent place in the church, and never felt 
herself more respectable in society than walking to and from 
this great centre of modem and robust polemics. Every 
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one who knew him would know the parson's diaoeming eye 
would not pass a pin without seeing it No wonder nurse 
and child should become marks for a parson's care. The 
deacons of non-conformity could find no excuse for the 
interference of a visit-^pew rents were always paid to the 
day. One deacon had cast eyes on Morton for the Sunday 
School ; another, because of his Yoice, for the music gallery ; 
" But we've been thinking/' said a third, '^ you, as our parson, 
are the best person to call on Abraham Seaton. It might 
be worth while to know him; but, as his house-keeper 
says, you won't get much out of him — ^not money, I mean. 
Not much talk — ^he goes by the name of Silent Seaton — so 
we think he had better get as much out of you as he can. 
If he has any difficulties, you can finish them for him ! 
We can't. We only live by faith — ^fidth in you — ^in you 
that you understand what we don't. Nothing like leaving 
, difficult texts and doctrines to our parsons. Ton my 
word, we should want a great deal more profit by busi- 
ness, and then get no business done, if we were fcnr ever 
meddling to set parsons and texts to rights." 

Yes, reader, "Old Solid," as we have said that 
Abraham called this first-rate preacher of righteousness, 
had often noticed the pair — ^the middle-aged respectable 
widow, and the nice, well-behaved little blue blood. 
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tlie ofBspring of God and ariatocratic license. Be saw a 
something in them which interested him, as much as 
Abraham thought he saw in his parson's creed — that 
which made a verj good fitting coat for a Christian, and 
which would last pretty well without mending many a 
year for Morton after that he, the preacher, should haye 
shuffled off this mortal ooiL This interest was rather 
unusual with him, and which he himself could not very 
well understand. 

<< Indeed, what business have I to be interested, or 
to understand/' thought ha " Parsons would be a deal 
better not to understand — ^not to become interested — ^not 
to meddle and muddle things as they do. When I am 
wanted, they know where to find me ! By trying to 
understand the ins and outs of other people's lives, 
I become a busy-body in other men's affairs. God 
forbid, and be it not so that such should be laid to my 
charge." 

One or two of the Board had been at Abraham asking 
him in a private sort of way whether the child had been 
christened or named. Abraham thought it best to leave 
alone interfering with such a noble little work of Ood — 
a babe of choice proportions and bodily parts popped into 
the world under such irregular conditions. He had a 
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notion neither he nor a priest could make much improve- 
ment in God's gracious providence that had matured and 
brought to the birth so much perfection and strength. 

The committee had one or two members who did 
not Uke altogether these sentiments. Indeed, most 
unusually had Mr. Jacobs, of the Jewish persuaaon, 
taken Seaton on one side, and said, ^' Mr. Seaton, I have 
a great respect for your truth, honesty, and good sense, or 
J would not say a word ; but don't you think our child, 
Morton, a perfect and unblemished child, might not^ 
and ought to be circumcised) It seems to me, in 
many respects desirable. Our Eabbi would do it, I 



am sure." 



Seaton thought much, said little ; but when he got 
home, most unusually for himself, he took the babe up 
from the cradle, and kissed him. ** There," said he, ** thank 
God, kissing thee, my boy, is the best knife for thy 
circumcision ; a loving heart the best fluid for thy 
sprinkling, and good wishes the best sanctification of 
thy spirit Ritualisms I hate. Poor littie fellow, they 
would not leave one stone on another in the edifloe built 
by God." 

I would say more, but I think that I have almost 
wearied my readers with the religious difficulties of 
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Abraham Seaton in bringing up and training tbis cbild 
of nature, and I dare say they will be glad to leave 
the subject altogether. However, like Abraliam Seaton, 
thej have seen in the birth of a babe an activity 
developed by natural law equal to and as high as any- 
thing developed by the ceremonial element of marriage 
laws. Here by natural selection is produced a child 
whose claims are considered by Divine wisdom and 
beneficence to be as worthy of high regard as the claims 
of any other child. But though such was the case, 
Abraham thought he saw in the birth of Morton that if 
a higher social law and its surroundings remain unim- 
improved, then a lower social law and lower surroundings 
were sure to be developed. Creative power, ever active, 
seemed to direct under lower moral conditions with greater 
force, and to insist that the ends of being — ^life, happiness, 
and activity— should, even under these lower conditions, 
be accomplished. Hence Abraham thought he saw no 
government of man ought to neglect every rational means 
for encouraging and securing for young people employment 
at home or abroad, in as many directions as possible, with a 
fair chance of good remuneration for labor, so that there be 
every facUity given for saving habits- and early marriages. 
XJnmanliness that feared to battle with the world for a living 
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Ought not to exist. Was it not hateful always to be con- 
sidering marriage as a money question — dwelling on what 
sums one or the other had got ) Was there nothing higher 
thanthisi Were not strength, activity, sobriety, thrift, good 
health, and power of enduranee on the part of the man, 
and on the part of the woman, cheerfulness, neatness, 
cleanliness, order and regularity, with a good education, 
far higher and more important qualities by which to 
secure national wealth than all the additions of gold from 
the new gold fields of Australia 9 

One observation more, reader, and I have done with 
this part of my story. Have you not often noticed how kind 
is the Providence of God, whilst man is hard, to the outcasts 
of the world, especially to those poor women whom the res- 
pectable portion of society dare not take into its keeping and 
won't hardly look at 9 Have you not often walked down 
certain low streets and slums and seen some poor creatures 
washing door steps, and doing certain cleanings for houses, 
in which, perhaps, dire disease require them as nurses, thai 
no respectable person but a doctor, or a parson, or an 
undertaker dare visit 1 Have you not wondered at the 
bad character of these women of the town who employ 
them, and who employ them when nobody else will, 
and when the parish even refuse them relief? You 
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haow with me that our *' respectabilitieB ** in their looms 
of life are accustomed only to weave equal -threaded 
regular pieces; irregularities of the smallest kind must 
be avoided — ^good plain cloth is the thing — ^no defects 
allowed. But have you not continually seen that He, 
whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and who ruleth 
over all, and who *^ lifbeth up the beggar from the dung- 
hill to set him among princes/' is quite content to accept 
and work into this plain and regular cloth of life a jacquard 
pattern of His own special design — a jacquard pattern that 
disturbs and breaks up, as the birth of Morton did, the 
regular threads of society altogether without asking any of 
HiH creatures what He doeth. 

Well, if you have witnessed so much, mark down 
as a fact that there has been scarcely one of these 
poor creatures but have been more sinned against 
socially than they have ever been sinners against 
society ! Does not all this teach us a lesson much 
needed even in these Christian days that there is 
nothing common or iinclean ; and that progress on a 
rational foundation disclosed by the facts and teaching of 
naPwre, is only that which is worth the heritage of man to 
pass on from one generation to another with improved 
" environments." 
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DIGRESSION. 

Header, now let you and I for a few minutes kave 
a little pleasurable intercourse together. I have ended 
my chapter with enforcing the necessity of never despising 
what may by the world be called common or unclean. 

No, run over in your mind all the extremes you 
can find of human life, and see how inscmtable are the 
diversitieB of the position of human beings, and see how 
God is all in all in everything, and is the Maker and 
Director of all. Even amidst the miscarriages produced 
by the ignorance of man. His world of nature and life is 
worth the labor of intense cultivation. 

Now, if I told you of a great living painter, one of 
the well-known members of the Club, whose works will live 
when you and I are dead, being a man often not sober, 
you would in these days be for putting such a man, 
and such an artist and his labours, out of sight. You 
would think of his works as smelling of the whiskey or 
bitter beer he had drunk, and consider it better for a 
respectable veil to be thrown over all that such an artist 
did. Is it not sol Is it not better to out with the 
truth ? You would think of him as scarcely fit for society, 
and sit in severe judgment on his conduct, which had 
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already been severely aentenoed by his Maker wiih a 
distorted judgment and an iron babit 

Now, be content witb that sentence. Don't throw 
the man and his works aside, you may not know all by 
any means ; follow me a step fieuilier. Follow the facts of 
his existence from the beginning to the end, and you 
will all the more see an instance how wonderful are 
the dealings of the Most High God with many of the 
the poor creatures He has made. He who seeth not 
as man seeth, nor regardeth the outward appearance 
in His infinite shadings of character, compels us, 
whether we will or not^ to call nothing common or 
undean. Listen, leaye it, and be quiet. The whole 
artistic world heralds the advent of a great painter, and 
who is he 1 One bom and chosen by God Himself to do 
'KiB work. There is far too much in all our efforts 
of a philanthropic nature to consider it is ^'God and I" 
who do these things, and so we strut about and wony 
ourselves and everybody else to weave plain cloth without 
a pattern. Keflect on this picture of a life. 

A poor lad of eight or nine. See him in the 
hard labors of a brick-field, handing bricks to a 
barrow. He has the fires to attend to, and to see 
that the bricks be well burnt. The glass of whiskey 
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for the cold, dully, frosty, three o'clock morning duty, 
is given him by his fieither. The child carries his tale 
of bricks every day, by habit and necessity, but he 
becomes the drinker. Is this the apprenticeship of 
the man who painted that picture? It is his work 
you are looking at. Is it possible ) You are introduced 
to him, and he who turns on you, and tells you, after 
looking at his works, with a solemnity of manner that 
touches your inmost feelings. ''Sir, I am a religious 
man ! Could I be otherwise to paint you that picture 1" 
I feel he could not, and I walk away, touched to my 
heart's core that this one source of dementation and 
death — drink — ^robs the world of joys for ever. Thus, 
therefore, with an inmost sorrow, do I see that the 
highest heights of £mcy are but the best spots to look 
on the lowest degradation. What can I do to deliver 
that soul from the enthraldom of drink) Nothing! 
God Himself must take it in charge, as he already 
has done, and to Him be all the glory of bringing 
to birth that for which I can find no ulterior olgect 
of being, and no satisfactory cause for having in its 
present conditions ever existed. In much astonishment, 
I bow before the altar of the 

Unknowable and the Infinite ! 
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AN ACCIDENT. 

We now pass on to an eyentfol epoch in the lives of 
the tenants of Berkley Street. Morton by this time had 
got to be seven or eight years old. 

Just as Abraham was letoming from town he saw, 
on the opposite side of the street, two children, of four 
or five years old, gaily dressed in red and white spangled 
frocks, dancing on stilts. 

He had hardly got on his door step before a run- 
away pony in a cart dashed up, knocked over the old 
organ grinder and his monkey ; caught the leg of one of 
the children of the stilts, throwing her on the pavement, 
where, for a few seconds, she lay, till Abraham picked 
her up, insensible. 

The crowd looked on stupidly, but did nothing as 
usual, only to contract a small circle to smaller dimensions. 
This would nearly of itself stifle restoration. 

The children on the look out at the various windows 
saw the fall, and that something serious had happened. 

Morton had been enjoying the fan exceedingly from 
a chair at the front window on which he had been standing. 
Pandean pipes, bells and organ grinder were new to him 
Dogs and monkeys he had seen, but he had never seen 
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girLi on stiltB bef oia So prettily dregsed ; spangled frocks 
throwing every ray of sanshine as reflected light in all 
directions from the glittering metal Impressions are 
strong at his aga Byron, like Dante, loved early. He 
tells of the intensity of his affection for Mary Dnfil He 
says he was devotedly fond of the girl when he conld 
neither feel passion, nor know the meaning of the word. 
<< My misery, my love, for that girl were so violent, that 
when I heard of her being married it nearly threw me 
into oonvnlsions.'' Nor was this affection at this age of 
eight afterwards surpassed. Suddenly an accident Some- 
thing had occorred ; the crowd closed round, as I have 
said, and Morton trembles with alarm. 

Knock — knock — each lender; and this little five- 
year old spangle-dressed child, the younger of the two, 
was broo^^t in insensible, with blood trickling from a 
wounded head. She was laid on the conch, pillowed ia 
silk, regardless of blood stains^ xmder the assistance and 
direction of Seaton, and Dr. Tomer was sent for. 

Morton conld not exactly make out what all this 
meant. It could be no part of the amusements he knew, 
but he had never seen an accident before. 

Childlike, his sympathies were awakened at once, 
and he might be seen creeping to the couch to take a peep 
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of the BnfTeriiig diild, just awakening to oonaoiotuaxefls. 
Happily, the old man — an Italian, one Matteo Bruno — 
was not much hurt He had been very kind to these 
children — ^loved them as a father, but was not the father 
of the children. He knew their father and mother as 
English, when in good circnmstanoes, in Italy. Indeed, 
he had years ago acted as servant for them. Theu^ father 
new a drunken circus scamp, attending horses and horse- 
keeper, had been a man of good property, but hunting, 
boxing, gambling, drinking, had gradually dissipated every 
penny he had ; and, as a last resource, he had sent these 
children out to pick up with old Bruno what they could. 

Their mother, a poor, weak broken-hearted woman, 
who had been inveigled and tempted to this unhappy 
marriage by what the world called a real good match, 
had at her disposal " a dot" of £100,000, as called by this 
scamp, who, whilst fooling one woman for passion, obtained 
another for her money. She was now doing her best to 
keep alive her own school days, and use its well bred and 
its decent early training, in teaching what knowledge these 
poor children, Jessie and Janie, in their acrobatic lives, 
possessed. Her success had been great. 

But to consort with" such a husband, was one of 
those tasks which made her say, in the morning, '< Would 
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it were night ;" and at night, " Would it were morning," 
so bad and brutal was the man's nature. 

Bruno's first business was to wash the blood off his 
ear, and then be off for father and mother. It was done 
quickly. Old Bruno popped down the organ and pipes 
and bells, slipped Mr. Monkey into the back yard, held 
fast with his chain, called his dog, and was off in -no time. 

As we have said, Janie, the youngest of the two, 
was the one hurt. Bruno brought the mother, the father 
was too intoxicated to come. 

Abraham would not ^ave the child moved, as Dr. 
Turner feared the spine was injured. " No," he said, " the 
mother must come and nurse it, with the assistance of 
Jessie," and the child's mother came. 

Jessie, a few days after the accident, resumed her 
acrobatic life, in which she was destined to make her mark 
as the most clever of danseusey captivating her audiences 
by her daring venturesome frolics. On the stage, she 
secured applause by her lady-like carriage and genteel 
appearance. Her pleasant, winning nature, made her an 
arrant flirt and adept at stealing affections which never 
touched her heart or morals in the least. In fact, she 
was about as perfect in her flirtations as in her best of 
characters on the stage, '' Puss in Boots and Stockings." 
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MORTON'S APPRENTICESHIP. 

I HAVE referred to the unforttmate accident as making a 
great impression on the mind of Morton, and I may also 
say that Seaton's kindness went so far as to let the injured 
child make her home with him till she recovered her 
health and strength for her old employment. 

. The medical attendant on the child had hoped to 
haVe quickly set Janie on her legs, or rather on her stilti^ 
again, but he had not done so. The anxious solicitude of 
Matteo Bruno could do no good ; he often called to see 
the child. 

But the urgent necessities of the fi&ther and mother 
and sister binding them to their acrobatic life, took them 
away to another part of the country, leaving Janie in the 
hands of Abraham to send her forward to join them as 
soon as she was well enough, but this time seemed never 
to coma 

Abraham accepted the conditions of the calamity, 
and attended in the best way he could to the child. Mrs. 
Williams was kind to the little sufferer; Morton seemed 
to get a sister, and new sympathies and associations and 
sentiments were developed. 

I need say little more of the doings of the household. 
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Janie was the invalid, whose sweetness of temper blessed 
the inmates of the household in a many ways. Each gave 
kind attention to the sofierer, but Morton's efforts ran in 
the direction of fetching the pony and basket carriage, 
seeing the pillows nicely placed for the invalid, support 
and helping her and Mrs. Williams into their places. He 
was the driver, and became a careful and skilful one. 
Whafc a beaming face of pleasure had Seaton.in seeing all 
this. Janie was a great worker, though often suffering 
much pain. She liked crotchet and needle work, and 
was good at repairs. She was a great reader. She kept 
up an occasional correspondence with her mother and 
sister, which will now and then appear in these pages. 
Morton would read and sing to her, amusing her and 
amusing himself. 

About this time, two or three selections from the 
works of the music of the Old Masters were published. 
Accidentally meeting with a volume or two, he made them 
his study and practice. With a natural taste and assiduity, 
very little genius put him beyond the average of the musical 
attainments of young men of his age. Mozart, Haydn, 
and Handel, were happily the friends for which he had a 
natural liking. He had 'a good ear for harmony, and for 
many melodies now running into what is called the Classic 
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School — a school a little in advance aomewhat of the flong 
of the " Pig with the Roman nose." 

Her sister, Jessie, had been to see her onoe or twice 
each year for a week or two at a tima This was usually 
a very merry time of fun and childish flirtation for Morton, 
but not a visit adding so much happiness to Janie as it 
might be thought it would do. Jessie, on her visit just 
before Morton went apprentice to business, took pleasure 
in showing Morton hdw she looked when dressed for her 
part& One part as " Queen of Day," a beautiful gilt circlet 
encompassed her brow with its magic brightness, so that 
Morton did not forget its effects, and that of her silver 
slippers, for some days. He was for a repetition of the 
part, which Jessie, with consummate tact for a child, 
declined, unless Morton would do the part of the buffoon, 
but this did not suit the dignity of our gentleman. 
Indeed, Janie said also that she thought he would do better, 
and look better, as the '' King of Day." Jessie said, let 
Morton try and raise a humble part, and not lower a 
dignified one, as all beginners did. 

Week ran on after week, month 'after month, till 
the flux of time had fixed, as we have just alluded 
to, a new point of departure in tiie history of Morton, and 
that was to fix for him in a few months a business 
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career. He was jostr upon fourteen and vas pretty well up 
in the details of school knowledge. But beyond all this, he 
had certain special likings and studies for his spare time and 
holidays. He was very fond of music, could sing, as I have 
said, and play very well, and play chess with Seaton, whom 
he would often beat He had just come on an article in a 
Cyclopedia, Abraham was taking, on legerdemain, and for 
some weeks conjuring was uppermost, but it lost its novelty 
after he could no longer deceive Janie by his tricks ; then 
chemical experiments amused him for a long time, but had 
to be given up. Mi's. Williams said she could not, and 
would not^ do with them. The last experiment of his was 
not so much his fault in its result as that of a young friend 
of his, an apprentice to a chemist, who tricked him with a 
mixture to make hydrogen gas, which proved to be sulphur- 
retted hydrogen, or sewer gas, and stank the family nearly 
out. No more gas making for him, and the bottle was 
consigned to the ash heap. The ash pit was not sweet 
for a fortnight. 

Moi*ton had also somewhat got out of favor with her 
by another rather unfortunate circumstance. Mrs. Williams 
said it would never do, through him, to have Mends come 
to the house to be frightened. She and a friend had 
nearly been terri£ed out of their wits by one of Morton's 
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" phintoms/' as she called most of his practical experiments. 
Dr. Tamer, the phjnsician of the Club, had kindly taken 
to Morton, and had him freqaently as a visitor to his 
house. Yery soon, the doctor turned him into his 
surgery, to amuse himself, and, as he thought, pick up a 
little knowledge without knowing how he got it. He 
told him he might look at the books, but be careful with 
the anatomical preparations and instruments, and so forth, 
not to damage them. A book, recentiy published, 
'* Griffin's Chemical Recreations," was often in his hand. 
Finding Morton was a sharp lad, he set hiTn to work to learn 
the names of the bones. He lent him a little skeleton — a 
baby skeleton — ^to take home. Morton wrapped it up 
caref ally, and put it in a closet in his bed-room. It was 
this poor little object which had been the im.witting 
occasion of terrific alarm. Mrs. Williams' Mend came to 
have a cup of tea with her, and went up stairs to take off 
her bonnet and shawl. Female curiosity is proverbial, 
but I don't know that it is stronger in one sex than the 
other. However, the cupboard door being partly open, 
the littie bundle in it — the skeleton — flying on the floor, so 
awakened the curiosity of Miss Jones to know what it con- 
tained, that she took it up, and, to her horror, she had only 
taken a fold or two of the cloth off, when the fleshless babe 
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displayed itBel£ Itwaa through this discovery that her sensi- 
tive nature uttered the scream heard through the hous^ 1 
Morton again ! when will that boy give up his tricks ? It 
was about this time business was thought of for him. 

Ohanges had taken place in the Club, the self- 
constituted Oommittee of Old Bachelors who had watched 
over the progress of Morton, had altered with time. Some 
had died, some had left the town. 

Abraham and Jacobs, the Jew, and the Secretary, and 
another or two, remained, interested as much as ever in 
the career of Morton. One old member, of no very large 
property, but very comfortably off, had died, leaving 
Morton a portion large enough to comfortably bring him 
up to man's estate and fix him in some respectable busi- 
ness career for life. This member had so much confidence 
in Seaton that he was made sole director of the solemn 
monetary trust, and empowered to act just as if the money 
was his own. In his little day of life and sunshine this 
member never forgot death, and was eccentric enough to 
keep his coffin in an apartment of his house to remind him 
of it; occasionally, when a little elevated by drink, he 
would be found sleeping in it. He used to say he never 
got disturbed there, and so got very good rest in it, which 
in perpetuity, poor old fellow, is no doubt the case. 
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One of the Board, a good, well-diBpoaed sort of man, 
offered to take Morton on easy terms as an apprentice. 
Seaton thought the three or four years spent at this 
employment of buying .and selling would be the best way 
to know what was in the lad, and what he would be best 
fit for. It would teach him the skill of pleasing. There 
were many trials and temptations inseparable from this time 
of life for Morton to overcome. Seaton thought if his 
master would see after his business life being properly 
attended to, he would see after the well spending of his 
leisure hours. He did not like Morton going through 
the parts of the town he had to visit, but it could not be 
helped, and he accepted the conditions. Morton was no 
better than others. His propensities for evil were not 
greater than most lads of his age ; it is no use representing 
him better than he was, he had them like others of 
his age. 

Morton^s male companionship from the time he 
started as apprentice had been of a very healthy kind. 

He had been a favorite pupil of the school-master, 
from the fact that he gave his master little or no trouble, 
did his lessons satisfactorily and cast him his lead ink- 
stands. He had too many holidays, but they were made 
sources of great ex\joyment and in many ways of improve- 
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ment to him. He managed to visit many of the factories 
of the town, and secured a large range of knowledge. Many 
of the branches of manufacture he saw often afforded him 
considerable amusement in his workshop to imitate. 

Things altered a good deal when he went to business. 
The hours were veiy long, and what reading or progress 
in study he made had to be obtained by early rising. 

Abraham, remembering certain inconveniences and 
annoyances of his youth, when he had to do his reading 
in tlie kitchen, had Morton made as comfortable as 
he could be. He had his own sitting-room, workshop, 
and bed-chamber, from a very early age. The sitting-room 
was easy of access for his companions, and he had full 
liberty to invite and bring home whom he pleased. The 
workshop for his bench and lathe became the place subse- 
quently for performing those experiments of which we 
have spoken : higher art and science had taken the place 
of the manufacture of squibs and rockets. It might have 
been interesting to the reader to see what companionship 
will do for bringing up boys. The evil communication of 
older boys has always been considered as the corruption of 
the manners of the younger. 

Though he had for companions several earnest 
students of modem languages, and of certain branches of 
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pure and mixed science, he had now and then one or two 
whose abilities gave a charm to private vicious courses. I 
believe it is not uncommon to £nd great abilities and great 
vices go together. Morton did not escape injury bj the 
contact altogether. His own good sense directed him, but 
like others, it did not always direct, and in his trials of 
life he did not come out scathless. 

I have said that he was an early riser ; on winter 
mornings, he lighted his fire, boiled for himself, and a friend 
or two, a cup of coffee, and made good progress in certain 
branches of study. In the summer he was a good deal 
out in the open air. On one occasion, not long after 
he had been an apprentice, he had arranged one morning 
for an early walk with a companion. His companion was 
to call him, indeed pull him by a string tied to his toe. 
Morton did not think there might be such a thing as a 
person falling over the string, but unfortunately Mrs. 
Williams, in walking down the passage, which passed her 
bed-room, nearly fell over it. " There, there's that Morton 
again !" And so in reality there was, for the sudden pull 
removed him very quickly from his bed. A little explana- 
tion got the house quiet again, and Morton to rest. 

Adventures of this kind would occur frequently. 
Some a little too serious, some a little too ridiculous, 
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to be pleasant. Once Morton jomping from one boat to 
another in the river, slipped in, and was nearly drowned. 
Fortunately, Cnny was at hand, and pulled him oat. 

He knew much about the life of a lai^ town; 
had been almost everywhere. Ourry and he were great 
Mends, and very useful Curry was in telling him who 
would be good companions and who would not, and what 
places he might safely frequent and what avoid. Curry 
had seen Morton in company that he ought not to keep, 
and had told A.braham of it. Abraham said, '^ I am obliged 
to you for telling me ; don't say you have told me. Tell 
him you wiU tell me if you ever see it again. You see, 
what can I now do, now that the evil is done 1 He may 
fear me knowing, and so he may be preserved in future." 

Gradually reading took the place of the more 
muscular enjoyments he had indulged in. 

When Morton was about seventeen, he made the 

acquaintance of one somewhat older than himsel£ This 

young man had just finished his apprenticeship to a surgeon, 

and was soon to be off to London to walk the hospitals 

and pass his examination. It is frequently among the 

most I'emarkable occurrences of life that some trifling 
cause influences the future destiny of many a man. This 

firiendship, accidentally acquired, gave another complexion 
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to tbe reading of MortoiL You could see on his book- 
shelf several additions through his new friend. " Conso- 
lations in Travel, or the Last Days of a Philosopher," by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, prepared the way for knowing what 
could be known of this great philosopher. It gradually 
threw his lines of thought into chemical readings, as much 
as Sir David Brewsters's " life of Sir Isaac Newton" threw 
them into mathematical readings. I don't know but that 
this friendship with the young surgeon, coupled with 
another soon after contracted with a young tutor of a large 
school, a friend of the young surgeon, prepared the way 
for the future studies of medicine, which Morton pursued 
with much youthful ardour and success. There was, 
however, one result from this intimacy that profoundly 
affected, with sadness, Morton's mental nature for a long 
time. This young friend of his, the surgeon, had been a 
great walker. One day, after a walk of thirty miles — 
far too long a distance for his light and fragile frame — ^he 
was seized with inflammation in the bowels, followed, as 
this disease is frequently, by mortiflcation, and was dead 
in a few hours. The mutual friend — ^the tutor — had 
only called the night before on Morton to say that coffee 
for three, instead of two, was to be ready at Ave, a.ni., 
but two, Morton and the tutor, only appeared, the 
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third was lying on his dying bed, and in truth was 
dead before noon. 

Morton soon after lost the company of his other 
friend, who had got a place as master of a school. These 
good influences of companionship being withdrawn, he was 
left for a dme in an outer world of darkness, stagnation, 
and apathy ; and in spite of good advice, like many young 
men of the pi*esent day, he managed to get such female 
companionship as he would have been better without. 
Bitten, as others had been before him, he had to feel that 
he had mistaken the mark. 

The fact is, at a certain music hall and dancing 
saloon, Morton had picked up a young lady. She had all 
the outside manners of being clever and well-conducted, and 
accompanied by^er sister disarmed all suspicions of a fast life. 

He got exceedingly charmed with the company of 
this Maria Dennis, indeed, fell in love with her, and inter- 
view followed interview so quickly that he would have 
soon been so far engaged that he might very readily 
have been irretrievably fixed for a wife. It is a curious 
phenomenon of life that the very one act of a man's 
life — ^his marriage — ^is committed to his care by nature at 
an age when, as compared with all other times in his life, 
he wants most care, caution, and self-control not to violate 
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Darwin's soggostion of a natnial seleotioii which shaU 
ensoie the surriTal of the fittest, it is oertainlj the time 
he has the least of those properties developed. 

Curry got to know of this attachment, and soon saw 
that the affiance was wholly unsuitable. He did not like 
to interfere in giving advice without Seaton's approval; 
but he really liked Morton so much that he thought of the 
sad future before him if the thing were not broken up at 
once. How was it to be donel Seaton must know, and 
he told him. Seaton, who was told enough, but as little 
as possible, asked Curry if she, the Maria of the story, 
was a respectable girl, and would make a good wife. 
Curry did not know about the respectability, but he thought 
her excellencies would be so great as to make her a good 
wife for half-a-dozen such as Morton ! Seaton saw the 
lurking twinkle in Curry's eye— a twinkle which wanted 
no more expressive language than conveyed at once to the 
mind of the sculptor all that it meant. 

Curry had found out that the lady was pretending 
much regard to Morton, whilst in reality she was being 
courted, in a not very ci'editable manner, or more than 
courted, by another. Curry had seen her and one Campbell 
more than once or twice together in some wine vaults ! A 
little further private investigation, showed that an 
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arranisement existed for Sunday eyening visits to this place. 
Morton would often call at the Club for a walk with Cnny. 
Curry knew the barman of the vaults as an old chum, and 
had occasionally dropped in to see him. Morton and he 
often passed these vaults, and on one of these walks, 
Morton thought he saw turning the comer into them his 
dearest girl — ^that slim, neatly-attired Maria of his — ^with 
a male companion, a tall smart man, of whose existence he 
had previously known nothing. Could it be possible 1 
Cuny saw the emotion passing within Morton's breast. He 
only remarked, ** Morton, it is very hot ; I am going in for a 
glass of bitter beer." They went in by a different door to that 
which Maria and her companion had entered. The apart- 
ments were divided only by a thin shifting partition. Morton 
and Curry seated themselves. Every word spoken in the one 
could be heard in the other — hardly a whisper was safe. 

"I say, Maria, what would that teetotal chap of 
yours say if he saw you here, with that glass before you 9" 
asked Tom Campbell, for that was his name, having just 
emptied his glass of half and-half. 

Maria's reply was characteristic enough : lifting up 
the glass before her, she drank it off in one good draught, 
and said, ** Ah, but he does not see me ; he would see it 
empty, would he not V* showing the empty glass. 
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" I think you are leading him a pretty life ; I shall 
Boon be jealous/' said Tom. 

" Pshaw ! you jealous of such a boy, Tom ! Jealousy 
18 not for you to have ; keep it for your wife. I am not 
jealous of you. You take what pleases you, so do I." 

Tom asked if she ohought he would be a marrying 
chap, eighteen was young. Maria did not think he was 
at present, but he was a giving chap. Campbell knew 
that suited him, for ne was for ever borrowing of Maria. 
Morton never thought he had spent enough on her. She 
told Campbell she could wind him round her little finger, 
and make him do anything she liked, which pleased 
Campbell very much. The laugh increased, another glass 
followed. Curry wide awake to everything, thought 
Morton had had enough, and was for leaving. 

Curry had been all this time talking with the barman; 
whilst Morton was seated on a stool, biting the knob of his 
walking-stick. Curry finished his glass, and Morton rose from 
his seat. ^Curry opened a door in the partition to pass out : 
Morton hesitated to follow, but followed, and dropped very 
neatly on his dear Maria. They recognised ^one another 
for a first and almost last time. Curry was told after- 
wards by the barman that the surprise of seeing Morton 
Bo surprised Maria — ^indeed so overpowered her — ^that for 
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a few minutes she could scarcely speak. They both left 
the vaults together. 

" Now, Morton, youVe seen for yourself," said Curry. 
" It has taken me a good deal of trouble and contriyance to 
manage to show you your Maria off to advantage ! I hope 
that you are satisfied with the hkits I now and then dropped 
that I am right. I say no more, you will after this, I 
suppose, drop it. I could never have done this little 
business if I had not been once in the police force, and 
a little in the line of a detective." 

" Aye," said Morton, who with difficulty retained 
any self possession, and with the manner of a man of 
forty, stripped of illusions ! torn away with a ruthless- 
ness unexpected as an earthquake. The cheerful youth had 
entered these vaults as free of care and trouble as a youth 
could be, positively to return a man of mighty worldly 
experience, and to feel himself a man stricken by a blow, 
but saved by a mighty deliverance from a great disaster. 
Reader, you don't wonder he should repent, and make 
efforts to turn over a new leaf; or that he should fly to 
his studies in his distress, spend more time at home and 
more in the company of Janie. 

" Ah," said Curry, " you now see how so many of 

us fellows of the Club have got there. Nearly all of us 

o 
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unmarried old baohelorB, in one way or another have been 
served as 70a. This is the go of the thing — 

" When my love swean that she is znade of tmth, 
I do helieve her, though I know she lies, 

That she might think me some untutored youth, 
Unlearned in the world's false snbtilities. 

" Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue ; 
O love's best habit is in seeming trust." 

And you will have in future this trust in woman, Morton, 

won't you 1 

" You will be a member of the Club after this, 
won't you V* Indeed, he became one very soon. 

His repentance, after this piece of more than usual 
folly, threw him into the arms of a friend and well-wisher — 
a man of much experience and depth of thought. This Mend 
happily had many a time raised Morton's aspirations for a 
higher intellectual culture. By his influence, he became a 
Sunday School teacher in this member's classes ; and his 
proficiency and power of teaching soon made him the teacher 
of a class of boys only yoTinger by a year or two than himsel£ 
The old Secretary frequently suggested that Morton should 
take to trying to benefit others besides ; and, as he was a 
success^ Sunday school teacher, why not try an after- 
noon gathenng of boys at the Club, and he made him 
also, after much persuasion, willing to address them. The 
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Secretary so mach approved of what Morton said that he, 
after this first attempt, got together an audience of a few 
of the Club to listen to him. 

Morton and bis sister, as he called the sick girl, Janie, 
were all to one another. There was enough of the sister 
about her to quietly impel him to look for sympathy. I have 
not said so much as I might have done, and may yet do, about 
the inner private life of Morton at this time. More will, I 
dare say, crop up as we proceed, but enough for the present. 

Morton had never taken so well to his business as to 
love it, and he had, with Abraham's consent, arranged to 
change his vocation altogether, and leave the occupation 
as soon as he was out of his time. He had, in his spare 
time, run over many subjects of study. But one study of 
all others had become a necessity of his existence — the 
study of that which would alleviate the sufferings of his 
little friend, the Janie of our story. This made him 
think of all that related to the art of healing. 

Here, then, was a quiet, happy family, consisting of 
Seaton, his house-keeper, Mrs. Williams, Morton, and the 
invalid— child no longer — whose position was but little 
altered all this time. She had still to lie on that sofa 
which had received her in her insensible condition from 
the day she had been laid on it 
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Morton was nearly out of his time as an apprentice, 
and, as we have seen in the early pages of this book, by 
the death of the old Secretary of the Club, Morton was 
accepted as Secretary. The old Secretary and Morton, 
from his earliest years, had been great friends. He had 
not anything to leave him but two things — ^his stick and 
his body. The furniture of his humble dwelling he left to 
his poor little neice. His stick he had sent him in 
friendly remembrance, and as a token of his love and 
regard. He was to have his body for dissection, if 
he turned surgeon, as Dr. Turner said he was sure he 
would do some day or another, as he was just the 
man for the profession, and he did turn to it shortly 
before the death of the Secretary. The old man told 
him he hoped he would be as careful a Secretary in 
making the minutes as he had been. He would see 
how careftd he had been of the memory of his 
predecessor, and attended as much as possible to his 
wishes, as the old Secretary had been of the wishes 
of his predecessor. He thanked him for alleviating 
his pain by his recently acquired medical knowledge, 
and hoped he would go in for a medical missionary's 
post. 

He at last determined to study medicine, and in this 
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profession he hoped to win sncoess and the good wishes of 
his fellow-companions and be of service. 

Yery shortly after Morton had determined to change 
his business, alter his habits, and become in all respects a 
decent member of society, and the pupil of Dr. Turner, the 
physician, he received the following letter from his 
Mend, the Secretary : — 

My dsab Morton, 

I have one request to make of you: grant it; I 
shan't live long. YouVe altered your conduct of late ; 
I am so glad. I saw you nearly off the right path : 
you've got on again, I am told. I like you taking 
those poor boys of a Sunday — teach them and you 
will be taught. I've told the Committee I have lent 
you the debating-room for a Sunday afternoon. They are 
so glad. They say it is the best eccentric thing they 
have heard of for many a day : they say they will come 
and hear for themselves what you have got to say. Well, 
do the talking like a man. My request is that you tell 
them, as you told me, why you have turned doctor instead of 
a parson. I like the notion. I agree with you the only real 
apostles now-a-days are the doctors. When T told the 
Committee your notions, Mr. Brewin said the idea was 
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novel to liim. He would work it oat, and some day he 
would have a paper on the only true clergy — ^the medical 
profession. I told the Committee also your notions of 
nerves, and catting them. Tou see, I can't understand 
that. An old cripple like me no girl ever looked at, and 
so I never had any nerves to need catting or destroying. I 
am coming to your meeting next Sunday, if I can get out, 
but I am old and ill ; I know my dayB are numbered. I 
hardly ever saw in the streets an old cripples-cripples 
don't, as a rule, live long — and I am sure you won't see 
me long. Oh, Morton, I have always loved you; you 
have been so kind. You never laughed at me— never 
made game of me — ^never hid my crutches. God bless 
you, my dear, and ihake you a good doctor. — ^I am your 
friend. Old Cripples. 

P.S. — ^Wasnot this a hard nick-name to bear all my 
life, as well as the misfortune ) 

The poor Secretary got to Morton's meeting. Boys 
were in good numbers present. This was the last meeting 
he attended. In a few weeks he died. 

*' Morton, I think I'll pray for you and the boys," 
said the old man. Simple as ever, he said, in earnest 
words, " Oh, my Grod, do bless Morton. Make bim a true 
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vessel of truth and good conduct — such a pitcher as will 
always carry clean water to the thii-sty , dirty sinners like me, 
and many more in this world. Bless these poor boys, and 
make the plum cake given them help in the work to make 
them to be good. Save Morton from temptation. He is 
young and handsome. He is not like me. He has no 
twisted legs like me to tell him to be humble, as every day I 
have had Don't let him need them to keep him humble. 
Am I not, Lord, an object of pity to you 1 You know 
I am. I ^mow it, and that you have always pitied me 
with my crooked legs, and I feel and love you for your pity. 
O, Ciord, bless this Club. They like me, and I like them. 
How kind it has been of you to give me knowledge enough| 
and power enough, to do my duty, and serve it for so long. 
Bless the President. Bless Jacob, the Jew, now our oldest 
living member, and all the committee and all the members 
of the Society. Bless Curry ; he is useful. Youll make 
him help Morton, when I am gone, m do my duties for me 
as I did them. Bless what Morton has to say this after- 
noon on the life and example of the first medical missionary 
as ever was. Make him love to be like Him. Amen." 

The poor Secretary sat down, wheezed in his chair 
convulsively, and looked as if his work would soon be done 
in this world. A few seconds, however, and his cough left 
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him, and he had sufficientlj reviyed to attend to the pro- 
ceedings going on around him. 

Morton on this occasion, as manager of the school, 
saw all the teachers at work^ and then proceeded with his 
teaching. After a time, he made the boys sing, and then, 
as is usual in well ordered schools, he gave a short address 
in simple story. He told his tale of that great and only 
mission work which had once been done as well as it could 
be done by One — ^the Great Physician. Morton showed 
food went along with His physic, indeed, it might be said, 
as in the parable of feeding the multitude, the food went 
before the physic. The remedies which seemed to be in 
the hands of Jesus quick and simple, were in our hands 
complex, and often tedious ; but what He, the God Man, 
could do for the suffering sick of His time, He left us to 
tryanddoforoura; and it was surprising how much could 
be done by our progress in medical art. What he said 
seemed to be reduced to this : — 

" I have been," said he, " looking at the vast powers 
given to him who is called the doctor, one of the medical 
profession of to-day, and I see many a case of disease 
yielding to modem skill as if even the miraculous had 
made the cure, and had been imported into it. I am 
speaking to you, my boys, about what you know but little. 
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and so I wish to speak in simple talk to you. Don't you 
see poor Jones' squint, would you not like his eyes to be 
as right as yours 1 Well, that is soon done now-a^lays. 
Would you not like to see Mary not need a crutch 1 
Well, some day I hope to show you Mary without a 
crutch, walking as you now see Jem Watkins without 
one. Poor Sam, so deaf as he is, now hears better and 
better every Sunday since he went to the hospital Well, 
some of you have seen poor Jones' father, once a drunken 
sot, now so fjEur cured as to be no longer any cost to his 
children or the parish, but who gets a decent living by his 
coal trade. All these are as miraculously cured as those 
which Christ cured, only His operations were instantane- 
ously done, whilst man has laboriously to toil on and on 
to reach his ends. 

** All the modem skill of restoring sick and lame to 
health comes from the influence and teaching of this One 
Physican, who, whilst He attended to these outside diseases 
of the body, did not forget diseases of the mind. Hence 
the words of a prophet — Isaiah — describes the mission of 
Christ so accurately that I have made it the basis of my 
talk, and which I repeat again in closing this service, adding 
thereto the comments of his Jewish hearers. " He hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor. 
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He hath sent me to heal the broken hearted. . All 

wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of 
his moutL" Now, my boys, seeing the world wants men 
in it to walk as much like this Great Missionary, so kind 
to the poor and broken hearted, I have thought that there is 
no profession so Christian for a man to follow as to be a 
medical man, and so I have begun to be one by becoming 
the assistant of the doctor of our Club." 

Just as the meeting of one hour was brought 'm a 
close, Curry took hold of Morton. Morton was for assist- 
ing home the Secretary, but the Secretary seeing Curry 
wanted a word with Morton, made him stop to hear him. 

" You'll do, Mr. Morton. You will do,*' said Curry. 
** Got all you had to say in ten minutes. I was not tired a 
bit. I like that way of yours, talking to all of us jusu as 
if you were only speaking to me. I don't know how you 
managed to pick up so much knowledge. J never knew, 
in the way exactly you stated it, that we had ever such a 
good physician. By the way, I should like you, now you 
are going to be a doctor, to give me an opinion of what 
you think of that Old Testament prescription. I fancy 
our Jacob, old bachelor as he is, would be all the better 
if he followed that prescription and took his Abigail. 
Don't you think he would live longer ? 1 do ? There is 
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also another prescription in the New Testament I should 
like you to tell me something about — that anointing 
with oil. Well, what you say of the Physician is all right. 
He don't overcharge us for his prescriptions : I see Him 
as a rea^ living hospital. Ah, now I know why poor 
" Cripples" took so quickly to your subject. Poor old 
boy, he wants medicine for his mind as much as the body, 
and you gave him it. Well, I may come next Sunday. 
Don't you think, as you are going to write, you oould 
give me the sight of it before you read it.'" 

"Do come next Sunday," said Morton, "I would 
rather you woidd come and hear it. I should like to know 
which of my styles you like, and think most suitable for 
ma I prefer the off-hand style ; but then I am not always 
sure of what I have said, or am going to say ; so I shall 
like you to give me a word or two as to that which is 
best remembered and makes most impression. J. uke 
writing best, as it enables me to give more thought and 
time to it ; besides, a thing well written, is a thing not of 
use for one day only. Surely, what is given for the service 
of God should be the best that can be produced or procured. 
It should be a trifle better than the singing at church or 
chapel as we give it." 

Curry said it seemed to him as though our young 
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ladies kept all their singing efforts of cliarming for the 
drawing-room. What a pity they did not cultivate their 
singing more for God and less for man. ^^ When I used to do 
a little town waiting, I have carried tea into a drawing-room 
many a time, and never heard a girl sing a song decently, 
but I would say, what a pity, my dear, you don't sing 
psalms, it would be so delightful to think all these efforts 
had a good result, I could then at church sit and feel those 
heavenly strains to be music to enjoy. But you can't 
stop to feel much when you are carrying in tea and cake. 
These boys of yours sing very well. I like their singing, 
with your training, Morton." 

Curry had a perfect right to make what comments 
he pleased on singing. As an amateur, he had as fine a voice 
as almost ever fell to the good fortune of a man to possess. 

Bom in a cathedral town, as soon as he could read he 
had been placed, as a Utile boy, with the company of 
choristers. 

Exercise, exercise, and exercise, was the grammar of 
music with the old organist— just one octave on which to 
concentrate the powers of the voice. He would say, 
" now my lad, don't you alter your mouth wlulst you 
are singing that note and learn these four positions. There, 
I don't want you to mind time, but go gradually from soft 
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to load, and load to soft. There, 70a are taking breath, 
after a little word like " if !" Just read beforehand what 
yoa are going to sing. You might have taken breath at that 
pause before holding that long note, and you did not. There, 
you are creeping to that note. Why don't you boldly attack 
it] Why don't you notice the meaning of the poetry] Don't 
I tell you it is a mere trifle that makes one man better than 
another. That's a funny twist you made, put the notes 
on paper you wish to sing — let that R be distinct — 
B's should be always distinct." 

This was the old-fashioned kind of drilling Curry 
got from the old organist, who would sometimes say, as 
Handel said of his tenor Beard, " hark to that boy, he is 
the best dog in my pack ! He knows how to take his 
breath, and to shake properly. Listen to the last syllable 
of that word, how clearly he articulates it." 

Morton from his earliest years would sing duets 
with Curry. When a little older, Janie would make one 
of the party, and " Hail, smiling morning" would drop from 
their lips and voices charmingly. Dr. Calcott's "Poor 
Insect" would have given exquisite delight to the composer 
could he have heard it. Morton got, by accompanying 
Curry in his wandering, a great insight into the habits 
and lives of singers and musical people. Curry was often 
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in request, for he knew so well what made np an efficient 
choir and good singing that scarcely anj conductor could 
riral him for quickly getting good music and time out of 
even a humbly instructed choir. I may name one of his 
original inventions for teaching by which much time was 
saved. Every copy he gave to his singers had in con- 
secutive order the numbers of the bars put in small 
figures ! When he would say go back to bar 10 or bar 
16, the choir at once went back. There was no hunting 
for the place at which he wished them to begin again. 

Such was Curry, whose remarks on the singing of 
young ladies will be the better appreciated as a singer than 
as a town waiter. 

Morton saw he had in Curry an imwilling hearer of 
his written productions. He saw the sense of Curry's 
objections, that he was not going to be a preacher, but 
going to be a doctor of medicine and not of divinity; 
and that his real duty lay, as a Sunday school teacher, in 
teaching and finding out by actual questions whether his 
class really understood what he had been talking about. 
He remembered Abraham and he coming home from 
hearing one of the fine preachers, who used, on that 
occasion, a string of three syllable words in talking to a 
lot of children. Abraham suggested Morton should make 
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the best of the evil hj looking out the words in a 
dictionary when he got home, and he did so. '' It is joxa 
business, Master Morton, to know the meaning of words, 
that you may be able to listen with pleasure to any man's 
talk." Abraham called men of this kind flirting preachers — 
preachers on the look out to display themselves more than 
their subject, and whose aims were to captivate their 
hearers with their cleverness and discursiveness. '^ Don't 
you see what efforts society are making to get, free from the 
dominion of creeds, and to replace its gatherings more in 
the form of the suitable teaching and preaching belonging 
to given classes of intellects, — Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists. Baptists, Unitarians, and Romanists, who all 
consider salvation to be within the pale of each other's 
teachings." 

" High intelligence," he continued, '^ wants one class 
of preaching, as low intelligence and limited knowledge 
want another. Children, for instance, for some time, have 
had, in many schools, separate services ; formerly, hearers 
with high and low intelligence were always intermixed, and 
that which was considered good orthodox preaching was 
that given to all who attended; this was all that was 
required. Hence it was rare to And places of worship teach- 
ing in any way much beyond general principles. They 
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seldom left them from year to year. But a new grouping 
is gradually influencing this further teaching and preaching. 
You must not expect our best preachers not to use the best 
words as the best vehicle for their thoughts. I expect that 
you in your time will see society neglect more and more its 
creeds, now embracing high and low — educated and 
imeducated — to range itself, as I have said, in classes, for 
a larger number of subjects, so that the best informed 
preacher will have the best informed groups of heads to 
preach to and the best income for his reward. Hear what 
Cowper says a preacher should be ": — 

** He that negotiates between God and man 

As God's ambassador, the grand concerns 

Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 

Of lightness in his speech. 'Tis pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should woo a soul ; 

To break a jest when pity would inspire 

Pathetic exhortation ; and to address 

The skittish fancy with facetious tales 

When sent with God's commission to the heart. 

So did not Paul." 

Morton saw Curry on the morrow, and as he had a part 
of his copy prepared, and in his pocket, of what he intended 
to read next Sunday^, he thought it best to let Curry hear 
it then. The address read somewhat as follows : — 

" There is no doubt in the minds of the beholders 
of the works of God in their continued variety, extent, 
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excellence, and construction, that the same Oreat Power 
could have imparted to His creatures a knowledge of how 
all these works '' of the heaven above or that is in the 
earth beneath" were brought about, in fact, how they 
were created and made. Qod has, however, suppressed 
giving this knowledge in His Bible, by which we may 
infer also that the limited knowledge we have revealed 
of the Gk>dhead of Christ, in all its mysteries, is not affected, 
nor need we be in any way troubled, by reason of not find- 
ing in His teaching any information disclosed of the final 
development of scientific truth. If we were to find a Mse 
basis anywhere in His teachings or principles we might 
then reasonably doubt the truth of what is written in the 
Bible and spoken of as a revelation; but even then it 
must be shown that the ignorance or carelessness of the 
transcriber or translator had not caused such discrepancies. 
'' Nor do I think that there is one single parable, 
proverb, or exhortation of His, which has not so logical a 
basis, and is so in accordance with modem science as to be 
perfectly reasonable and true. Hence I consider the 
careful observer of what Christ is recorded to have said 
and done may find out great simple truths, lying some- 
what hidden, but still there, that belong to all depart- 
ments of modem scientific investigation. I can see in 
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the expreBSLOOy ^' Are not the haizB of your head all 
numbered," the irery latest traths of physiological science. 
I can see in the ezpressiony '' Gather np the fragments," 
one essential law of political economy as correctly suggested 
and stated as the most modem student of the science could 
do. I can see in the infinite mind of the Sayiour the 
great botanical knowledge of His remark, when He said 
of the lilies of the field, that ^' Solomon in all his glory- 
was not to be compared to one of these." I can see the 
yastness and accuracy of chemical knowledge, and its 
profound depth and extent, when informing mankind, 
that '^ It is not that which goeth into a man which defileth 
him." He knew, with microscopical accuracy, that every 
atom of matter in all its changes had, in relation to all other 
atoms, its right and proper functional existence. Who can 
doubt for a moment that His metaphysical teachings are 
the foimdations of far higher systems than those of Mill, 
Hamilton, or even of Adam Smith, who, in his theory of 
" Moral Sentiments," handles the truths which Christ has 
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employed so largely in His teaching, example, and life." 
• • • ••... 

" Stop, Mr. Morton, stop," said Curry, ^' all this is a 
cut above me, and I can't imderstand it, you have read so 
fast. I should say, now that you have turned medical 
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student, you had better drop the written preaching style 
and go in for a plain speaking style. I could understand 
you last Sunday, but what do I know of your metaphysics 
or any other physics ? Is it not rather priggish to let off 
all you know in that way, Mr. Morton 1 Why don't you 
suit your written words to your audience, you are not 
making a book." 

!N'ow^ what I have said brings us up nearly to 
the time of the first visit of A.S.S., and his becoming 
a candidate for membership of the Club. I shall 
continue in the next chapter the proceedings of the 
Society, and give any information of past details that 
will make my story the clearer, as such information 
is needed. 

As I have lighted on a fact belonging to my story, 
I think my readers might like to know it — ^how it was 
that A.S.S. came never to use in full the S of his name. 
On the day of his birth, the old nurse, in passing down 
the garden, picked a nice snowdrop. She gave it the 
baby's mother, who was pleased with its beauty, and 
without reasonable and due considei'ation, she and the 
grandmother insisted on the child being named Adam 
Snowdrop Smith — a name subsequently as he grew up of 
utter disgust to himself as the bearer of it. 
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TRACTS OF THE UNHAPPY HUSBANDS' 

CLUB. 

Mt readers will remember that we left Mr. Adam 
Sm)wdrop Smith in no little pain with his fit of the gont, 
however mitigated and assuaged by the literature from 
the press of the " Unhappy Husbands* Club." 

He continued for some time ruminating on the 
discomforts which seemed to overtake married life, when, . 
after reading tract No. 5, as the first that he took hold of, 
all at once, he jumped up excitedly, exclaiming, ^^She 
ought to be hung." He had very deep feelings of 
indignation awakened by the touching case of a poor 
man who lost his life by the deception of his wife. 
The narrative had been very nicely condensed from one 
of the stories from '* The Weekly Visitor," published by 
the Religious Tract Society. It showed, most imusually, 
for wives hardly ever do this — a poor man to be deceived by 
a message of his wife. ^* If he should want me," she 
told her sister, who was on a visit, ^' tell him that I am 
gone to see my mother." Now it so happened she never 
went, but he did^ to get a letter from her which he wanted 
to answer. This visit, of course, she never expected. In his 
anxiety to find her^ and alarm at not doing so, he over- 
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heated iiimself by OTcrwalking, bo that he caught cold, 
fell into a consumption^ and died : all of which, illness 
and death, need not have occurred had she truthfully said 
she was going with a Mend to such a place of amusement 
as she went to. It had been such a fast kind of a place 
that her husband had objected to her frequenting it, nor did 
he like the friend or companion of his wife's ; hence, her 
deception and its miserable consequences. 

Again, he ejaculated — ** abominable, she ought to 
be hung 1" 

The other tract he had just passed, number 2, on the 
loss of life through the loss of a button, he thought 
impressive enough, but that it would be even more if it 
had been shortened. The facts were simple enough. 

A.S.S. always objected to any kind of hasty work, 
or imperfect work. Whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well, was a sentence often on his tongue, and oftener 
on his mind. 

It was not at all surprising any hurried attempt at 
putting on a button would only end in its quickly coming 
oS; but buttons coidd not be made to keep on for ever, 
still they shoidd be attended to on every fieivorable oppor- 
tunity, and on the smallest signs of giving way, should be 
immediately repaired. It was, however, a very melancholy 
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case, ihat a button should Ml into a bsunn ot soup 
unseeiii and be so swallowed, or nearly so, as to produce 
choking, and ultimately death by a stoppage in the bowels. 

He^ A.S.S. had once, at a wedding at which he was 
present, seen a ring put on a plate in some tiifle. Now, 
if it had stuck in the throat of his rival, and he had 
died, it might have been the occsfiion of a houseful of 
little Smiths, instead of a housefiil of little Boberts, and 
certainly, whatever disaster had overtaken his rival, such 
a disaster never would have occasioned any very deep 
feelings of regret to A.S.S., at what he would have called 
a fortunate providential dispensation, though it perhaps 
might have even been one to poor Koberts. 

The other tracts he passed over for another more 
fitting occasioiL He would like to have hung over the 
pages of the tract relating to Cancer, No. 4. EJaowing 
himself to be irritable^ he felt a little afraid that his 
irritability might cause him to have a cancer. He read 
the tract rather more attentively than he would otherwise 
have done, besides which, he thought it might be serviceable 
as a help to that self discipline which the leader of his 
Wesleyan class had always told him he much needed. 

The case of the loss of a leg by a hole in a stocking, 
narrated in No. 3 tract, was written a little too much in 
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a burlesque style, as though the writer thought the subject 
admitted of being made fun and game of, which he did 
not Hke. He, the writer, need not say the wooden leg 
saved a stocking, and that its advantage was, if broken, it 
was readily mended ; everybody knew thia How did a 
hole in a stocking make the loss of a leg 1 Indignantly he 
threw down the tract, and, I believe, he never did find out 
how it did. 

Tract No. 1, '' On consequences of neglect of house- 
hold requirements," A.S.S. took a little more time to read 
leisurely. 

In this particular tract is told a story of a couple of 
young people, who started very well in life. The husband 
was a respectable hatter ; he' had a nice little business 
which brought him in £200 to £250 a year — and was very 
domestic and happy in his home. The first shock to 
disturb his married felicity he sustained, was finding 
certain Christmas bills sent him, which had been contracted 
without his knowledge. He thought he had saved enough 
money to add a new department to his hat business. Caps 
should go with hats, he thought ; and with £50 or a £100 he 
could buy a nice new stock of caps, which would consider- 
ably improve the appearance of his shop window. He had 
always told his wife never to run in debt, '* but pay for goods 
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when yoa get them." She had not done this, and with a 
beer, wine, and spirit bill, which he never expected, being 
himself a teetotaler, the expenses were increased nearly 
JC60 more in the twelve months than he expected — after 
patting the beer to the servant's account the wines and 
spirits consumed was still a large item. 

All this was quite true, the poor girl came from a 
good stock. Her mother, now a widow, was left almost 
penniless, had been reared in affluence, and had thought it 
beneath her notice to see that her daughter should know 
how to cook and superintend kitchen matters, so that 
this poor young wife was quite at the mercy of her 
servant^ whose extravagant ways escaped notice. This> 
I believe, is not very ulicommon to a yoimg lady 
owning a kitchen, and managing it for the first year of 
her married life. It is surprising what a deal young wives 
learn the first year, often more than the husbands care to 
pay for. This yoimg lady possessed many accomplishments ; 
but of which, unfortunately, account-keeping was not ona 
Her husband had hoped that she would have taken to 
keeping his books, but she very soon became wearied with 
the occupation, and, as a kind and loving husband, which 
he wished to be, he did them himself. 

This shook to his feelings, produced by finding these 
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unknown and unpaid bills, coapled with a dirty, unman- 
ageable, extravagant servant, a dirty kitchen, and a dusty 
parlour — ^his wife was not strong enough for dusting — and, 
indeed, by reason of her delicacy had &llen into negligent 
personal habits, that all these things had so worked on the 
poor young man's mind, that in a fit of low spirits he was 
for committing suicide. 

A.S.S., the very respectable wine merchant, like most 
persons whose interests run in a given direction, saw no 
evil in the wine and spirit bill ; spirits, he thought, perhaps, 
might be left out ; less beer should be taken by the servant^ 
but the other spendings were very sad illustrations of 
modem deficient knowledge and training, and if persisted 
in would bring any man to ruin. 



A.S.S.*S VISIT TO THE MUSIC ROOM. 

Almost a fortnight elapsed before A.S.S. thought 
himself well enough to visit the Club again, — so serious 
had been the attack of his gout. ' He liked music 
very much, and wished especially to hear it; he thought 
he knew what music was, and had no little pride in this 
knowledga 
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He had been an old mnsidan Imnself. When a 
young man he went in for playing the double-bass. It 
did for him in his younger days what the athletics and 
bilUard-tables of these degenerate modem days do for 
their young votaries — ^it put him in a perspiration, and in 
his practice at home, it furnished him that needfiil exercise 
which he now had reason to believe had saved him many 
times from attacks of the gout. The choir of the place of 
worship which he attended had been supported greatly 
by stringed instruments in its bass parts. It was a 
remarkable day for that choir when A.S.S. managed to 
be the first who had got and played a double-bass. The 
bassoon had been previously introduced. The serpent 
had been objected to: it was left to the pulpit to 
decide. Within the last few years these instruments 
have been much superseded by the deeper diapasons of 
the organ, or the metallic — ^trumpet-like— ring of the 
lowest notes of the harmonium. 

A.S.S. thought it a mistake in a congregation at 
church to condense so many instruments into the 
hands of an organist and a blower. He wished the 
melodious voices of the church would extend their 
parts in conjunction with the instruments in the choir all 
through the church. 
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Singing gave employment to separate indiyidnalitiaB, 
and especially kept together many of whom no one now 
knows where they go on a Sunday. He had known many 
men who conld not control their ears and voioeSy and get 
them, as it were, in unison, but who could make very 
reasonable accompanists with the music of a tonic, a 
domiuant, and a sub-dominant ; such should be encouraged. 
" I never saw," he would say, ** the bit of mnsio I could 
not accompany with these notes." His power of execution 
was astonishing to himself. For his part, he should like 
the choir of a Christian church to take, for typical reasons, 
the Kussian horn-band as a model— one note for one man. 
The needful watchfulness of a good Christian would be 
significantly symbolized as a watchful, attentiye performer, 
always ready with his one note. He would leave the 
trebles to disport themselves as they pleased. A Christian 
man for every organ pipe was his notion, so that in single- 
ness of mind and purpose, there might be no uncertainty 
of sound in his walk and conversation. 

Now, A.S.S. feeling himself better, on the whole, 
thought he might venture on the exercise needful for 
mounting one flight of stairs, and, as Morton had to call 
on him with a message from the President, he thought he 
could accompany him to the Club. 
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He found himself in the musio room accompanied 
by Morton. 

Curry was teaching a few lads in Morton's absence, 
Morton usually taking the careful di*udgery of drilling 
them in their do, re, me, fa, sol, la, ai, do, scales. One hand- 
some-looking little lad; of iive or six, took his immediate 
attention. The child seemed to be amusing himself with 
making a musical cat's cradle. He could not vibrate the 
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strings with both hands being engaged, so he stuck his 
piece of slate-pencil in a hole in the wall, and then, to his 
satisfaction, he could set the strings into yibration as often 
as he liked, and listen to the chords and discords as he 
pleased. Curry was called out, and little Holkham went to 
his place and sat down. " I will take the place of Mr. Curry; 
I will teach," and, in innocent mimicry said, '^ Now boys !" 
Clearing his throat as Curry did, stroking his whiskerless 
face, and beginning with the accustomed *^ Now lads, begin 
at three, as I count — one, two, three," and he sang: 
. " "What is hope, a heavenly ray," followed by the lads. 

It was just at this point of the proceedings that 
Morton and A.S.S. entered the room. Morton was 
delighted to see Holkham getting on so nicely ; Holkham 
did not see Smith and Morton enter the room, so that his 
teaching powers were like a brisk young child running 
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wild and reckless with no fear of man before hia eyes. 
The keys of the piano often seemed to jump under his 
fingers with delight, so enthusiastio was the little boy in 
his work of teaching and accompanying. Directly Morton 
entered, and as soon as Holkham had seen him, with 
kindly, and sensitiye gentleness, heat once dropped off the 
stool, ran and took his dear Morton's hand, and, with all 
• the childlike affection of a little child of five or six, held 
his face to be kissed and greeted as usual. It was 
woniderful to see the love between the youth of seventeen 
or eighteen, and this child of five or six. 

A.S.S. was much struck with the scene, and still 
more with the wonderful powers of little Holkham at the 
pianoforte. What were said to be the capabilities of 
Mozart at this age were those of Holkham's. 

Morton's powers of order in conducting choir and 
orchestra when Curry was out were great On Morton's 
entrance every lad ran to the place where he kept his 
surplice — ^put it quickly on, and arrayed himself ready 
for a night's rehearsal, or, as it was called on this special 
occasion, anthem nigLt. 

Other members, bass and tenors, made their appear- 
ance, each surpliced, Curry also, carrying a bright 
silver mace or wand, a part of which unscrewed, and with 
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this Onnjufledto beat time. To make, the orchestral 
effects more striking^ he used the white surplices of the 
church, the red robes of the theatre, and the black 
gowns of the bar. Thus, the three great sources of oral 
instruction and amusement were made typical by the 
contrasts and union that exist between them. The red 
robes were used when singing ordinary profane music, 
and the white and black, for anthems, and other pieces 
of sacred music. The well-trained orchestral band was 
placed almost out of sight. Gradually numbers of mem- 
bers of the Club, many accompanied by ladies, came in, 
and the evening's music began. 

Parts of Handel's famous oratorios and Mozart's 
masses, were the subjects selected for the first part of the 
evening. 

Curry took up as an introduction: '^O come 
let us worship," a solo of Handel's. It had been 
formerly sung by Mr. Hobbs with much applause, 
at a Norwich festival ; Curry's rendering of it was much 
esteemed, and very cleverly and well-done. He was 
accompanied by little Holkham on the piano. This 
pleased A.S.S. very much ; such a little boy to play so 
well. It was Holkham's turn to sing, and he sang from 
the oratorio of Theodora: '^ Angels ever bright and 
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fair/' accompanied by one^ a stranger, of whom we will 
speak presently. Holkliam did this so expressively as to 
merit the enthusiastic applause of the audience^ indeed 
his young face was animated as though he were sur- 
rounded and supported by i number of little angels who 
were playfully giving a recognition of one of themselves. 
A quartet from Mozart's requiem, ^' Benedictua qui venit m 
nomme Domini" sung by Holkham, Boyce, Morton, and 
Curry, was also rendered so effectively as to call for its 
repetition. Mr. Brewin, who was present, was delighted, 
but thought, with pity, of that child Holkham's nervous 
system ! What's to become of him ! Mumc, music, 
always music 1 nothing else for life. 

The choruses were well sustained. The famous 
country organist, to whom we have just made reference 
as the stranger, presiding at the pianoforte., was formerly 
a pupil of Westle/a He was a man of genius, as a 
performer and composer ; and was one of those men who 
would make himself eminent any where. Being in town 
on a visit, he called on his old friend Ourry. Curry asked for 
his assistance at this concert, and he tendered it very kindly. 
Unfortunately, drink and the excitement of politics had 
been his bane, and the habit of excess had got hold of him 
far too much. As organist of the parish church where he 
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redded, be had fallen out a few montlifi ago wibh his patrons, 
the corporation, men of the old tory school. On the 
Sunday, after a certain ninth of November, when it was the 
custom of the corporation to atfcend diyine worship, he had 
played as a voluntary the '^Kogae's March." This would 
never do, and being under the influence of drink and radical 
politics, he was for this offence dismissed. This preyed on 
his mind and made him unhappy. He, however, paid more 
attention than he hitherto had done to teaching, and his 
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affairs mended. Hefurther thought he would tryand become 
a total abstainer. He succeeded, and, by unremitting good 
conduct, regained his office of organist, to the great pleasure 
of the parishioners. Soon after he had become an abstainer, 
he and a poetical friend brought out a teetotal song, now 
well-known as " The Spotless White Banner of Temperance 
for me," which became famous in all public meetings 
i. gathered for the cause of temperance. 

Little Holkham was almost beside himself with 
delight at the beauty of the accompaniments of this 
accomplished and wonderful player. He had heard from 
Curry what this organist could do on the organ, that he 
could play a storm like a real one ; that he used his brains 
in all he did, and would play one kind of church music for a 
dull cold Sunday, and another kind for a bright sunshiny 
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one. That at times he would become so excited with his 
imagination as to play with his hands, feet and nose. " Oh, 
thought Holkham, what will I not try to do when they 
get the new music-hall, the new organ, and the new 
surplices 1" "Won't I play?" A.S.S. thought the only 
defect, for which he was sorry, was that the instrumental 
parts were so weak, and wanted so much support from his 
double bass, then all would be right. But as it was the 
full intention of the Society to put in its hall an organ fully 
equal to fill with sound its ample space and height, then all 
woidd soon be right. They did not care much for an 
harmonium, an instrument recently invented, and 
preferred to wait for their new organ. The second part 
down for execution was Handel's " Acis and Galatea," — 
Curry's "Ruddier than a Cherry," was quite equal to 
Staudgil's rendering — and being secular music, the white 
surplices were changed for scarlet. It was the first time 
A.S.S. had se^i anything of the kind. It was a great 
improvement on white, and perhaps would be even greater 
if the surplice was made in red and white. A.S.S. asked 
Curry how he came to think of surplices at all, Curry 
told him lads liked to be seen in something unusual and 
different from their playfellows. It gave them importance. 
When a boy, he played marbles in his jacket, but never 
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did in a coat ; whilst in his surplice he never felt inclined 
to play at all ; but kept to his music like a man. 



EPISODE OF HOLKHAM'S LIFE. 

I KNOW my readers like now and then a simple digressional 
story. I cannot say that this is altogether away from my 
subject or ought to merit the name of a digression, but I 
think the early genius of this child Holkham ought not 
to be left unnoticed. No part of oui* literature is more 
interesting than that adorned with these nicelittle embellish- 
ments of good and clever children, which, for the most 
part, have as much truth in them as this narrative. 

I name the particulars as I heard them from the 
chUd's mother — Mrs. Holkham. 

<< What prouder feeling can a mother have than to 
feel her child a living genius ) Does not many a woman 
desire offspring for the sole purpose that she may give 
birth to genius?" 

" Well, Holkham would lie in his cradle, as a babe, 
and sing himself to sleep, with running over and mftinng 
little sounds that evidently, from the outside world, had 
made an impression on the nerves of the little brain. These 
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sounds always followed in perfectly, regular intervals, 
and in musical keys." At the age of two be could sing all 
liis mother's little nursery airs with wonderful precision, 
and began to accompany himself on the piano, so that in fact, 
his mother expressed truthfully, that she never knew when 
he did not play. 

One day — a fine summer's day — when Holkham 
was about four years of age, this little child was seen 
stealing into the parlour. His mother, a kindly mother, 
dropped for a moment her sewing, — ^following him with her 
eyes, to see what he was about. He could hardly carry the 
tea-tray ; but certainly, it was that, he was drawing along 
as well as he could. He had observed, many times, that 
if the tray got struck, even only a little, he got fine 
deep-tones, and more than once he had been known to 
push it down from the side of the wall on the table that he 
might hear the noise. 

He got it in a comer of the garden under the apple- 
tree. Hift mother there saw him surrounded with his 
toys — ^all of a musical kind. His drum was tied to a 
branch of the apple-tree, just at the height of the chair on 
which Dash, his little dog and playmate, lay wagging his 
tail at what was going on. From another branch hung 
an apple which was scooped out in the middle, it had a 
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bole through it, and so was strung up about the height 
suitable to strike the traj when Holkham should move 
the string with his little foot. 

The drum was placed near to the dog's chair, and every 
time Dash wagged his tail, it got beaten in a nice, soft, and 
captivating manner. Thus he might be seen — and as his 
mother really did see him — ^with a little flageolet in his 
mouth, and seated on a block of wood, making the apple 
knock the tea-tray to get its Chinese gong-like sound out of 
it. The dog Dash beating the drum. The music was at first 
a little difficult to harmonize ; but so it was that he just 
managed to employ his two or three notes, which A.S.S. 
so well described as the tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant^ 
whilst he played a musical air with his litde flute in 
variable strain9, for the treble of his imaginary choir. 

This device succeeding, his next object was to try and 
secure the services of a little kitten. Many of us have 
known a comic song or two based on cat's mewing, 
that have made some people laugh exceedingly, for what 
reason, we never knew; but as for the services of the 
kitten, Holkham had a higher aim than to produce 
laughing. He thought he could get its mews into 
harmony ; but to his grief, when he took hold of it, the 
puss— -the old mother — ^no doubt very natural in her 
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affections, but a vixen — scratched him. He roared ont 
famously — *' naughty pussy, hurt Holkham !" His mother 
was for going to see what was the matter, but hearing him 
repeat, in mimicry, his own cry, she thought there was 
not much the matter. Indeed, this story really is told of his 
early precocity, and if it were swept away as exaggerated, 
still the truth remains, as I have said of Holkham, that he 
never knew when he fmst began to play the piano. 



DINNER RULES : WHAT THEY WERE. 

We have now disposed of the visit of Mr. Adam Snowdrop 
Smith to the music-room. He was a good deal tired 
by this musical entertainment, after his recent illness ; 
but much enjoyed it. Cuny suggested that he should now 
arrange to attend one of their ordinary daily dinners, or, 

4 

perhaps, what would be better, to attend one of the weekly 
ones, to which one or two visitors were usually invited 
to meet the members of the CoiUmittee. The weekly dinner 
of the Society was rather a heavier affair than the daily. 
Science, and philosophy, and art, were invoked to lend their 
aids, if not to produce altogether, a '^ feast of reason and a 
.flow of soul," yet a highly, enjoyable, and palatable dinner. 
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with talk, and a kind of good-natured chaffing, which stood 
very well in the place of wit, when it could not be got 
— so that each course got enlivened with that best of 
all helps for digestion, good-tempered, easy, and light 
Gonyersation. 

Mr. Adam Snowdrop Smith fixed on the weekly 
visiting night for eating his first dinner with the Society, 
as suggested by Curry. The visitors who were coming to 
dine, were two gentlemen known to Curry as living in a 
town not far from his cathedral city, one of whom, as we 
have seen, presided at the piano of the concert-room. 

A.S.S. went to the Club at the time appointed, which 
was half an hour earlier than the time fixed for the com- 
mittee. 

Curry introduced to him the chief of the kitchen 
and the chief of the waiters. This he did on principle. 
Both should know their man. Both be interested in 
their man, especially if an invalid. The great art of 
cooking is to cook for a man's palate and digestion. 
Curry did not believe in the diet of water establishments — 
he had lived in one of them once, and of all systems, he 
felt that procrustian system to be often the most unsuitable 
for the human frame ; every condition of health had to be 
studied ; food and drink ought to be prescribed, as much 
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indeed, or more than medicine. So important was this art of 
cooking to be studied, Curry said, that the former cook often 
used to say he could kill a man in six months, by giving 
him improper food, not properly cooked. Verily, it is 
quite true, what is one man's food is another man's 
poison. The Club thought themselves very fortunate to 
have secured the services of the present cook, M. Edouard, 
who had been one of the most esteemed assistants of 
M. Soyer. He had been recommended by Dr. Turner. It 
came about thus : the doctor turned into a club one day when 
visiting London. It was called a club, but really it meant a 
place where you could get a good dinner, at a small expense. 
He took up a card, and found at the back of it, ** Special 
directions how to enjoy a dinner, how to eat a dinner, and 
how to digest a dinner." This seemed rather original and 
daring, for a proceeding that every one had to do daily for 
himself 

The directions were very simple. The waiter who 
presented the card, had formerly been an under-dresser at 
an hospital, and had got to know a good deal of the ways 
of doctors, and nurses, and patients ; and he almost knew 
at a glance, the kind of dinner suitable for him who 
wanted one. When Dr. Turner went into the Club-house 
he was very nicely spoken to by the name of Dr. Turner, 
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bf this good man, who was called^ in the common waiting 
parlance, ' James.' The good doctor looked with astonish- 
ment. '' I dare say, sir/' said James, '' you don't recollect 
me— but I do you. I was an under-dresser for the same 
hospital that you walked. Don't you remember you got me 
to take a body of a young woman from one of the hospital 
beds to the dissecting-room ; we thought her dead 1 Don't 
you remember the start it gave you to see her open her eyes, 
and ask you what you were doing 1 I could not speak, my 
tongue cleaved to my mouth ! You said off-hand, promptly, 
'going to dissect you ! ' * No, — ^not if I know it,' she said, and 
jumped off the table, and was away in no time. We were so 
surprised she got away from us quite easily. You told me 
afterwards that your senior doctor — ^foll of fun and frolic — 
planted this on you. He knew the girl had been pretending a 
good deal of fainting and hysterics, just to get into the sick 
ward of the hospital So we were made to do the j ob, which 
you know Dr. Turner we did, in our usual clever 

style." 

*' And so James you are the man, looking well and 

as young as ever — ^not a grey hair 1" 

''Yes, sir, come to waiting at last, it suits me 

better, and that, with Assam tea, keeps me young looking. 

Besides, I feel to be one of the greatest philanthropists 
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living. I mean in this place— studying to give people 
dinners suitable for good temper and long life." 

'* These are my four tables at which I wait," pointing 
to four near to where he stood ; '' and I have as decent a 
number of gentleman for dinners, as any man I know. 
They always come to me, if possible, to be waited on. 
You see that I have not done joking yet, and do as many 
other people do who advertise themselves." 

"I drew up these rules : " The doctor proceeded to 
read them : — 

I. How to enjoy a dinner — ask ' James ' to select one 
suitable for you, if you have not ordered it. 

II. How to eat a dinner : slowly, in pleasant com- 
pany with clean hands, and clean cloth, and James to 
wait on you. 

III. How to digest a dinner : sit awhile after it, and 
think what you would like for to-morrow, and before 
leaving, give James an order for it. 

What to drink) Ask your doctor what suits you 
best. 

When to drink 1 When you are thirsty. 

Where to drink 1 Here : good water, good wines, 
good spirits, and good beer, you can have, supplied as 
ordered. 
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" Well, James, they are all very good roles. Now, 
give me a dinner that you think will suit me." 

Dr. Tomer remembering James as a very decent 
fellow, took this opportonity to tell him of the wants of the 
Eooentric Clob for a good cook. James thooght a few 
moments, and then said he knew the very man, one 
trained by Monsieor Soyer, a nice, respectable French- 
man. The Clob finding him, on enqoiry, a very soitable 
man, secored his services, and Corry now said that he has 
always liked Edooard very moch, as a clever, pains-taking, 
artistic, and scientific cook. 

Corry continoed telling A.S.S. that the Clob finding 
Dr. Tomer's cook soch a soccess, left it to him to find a 
waiter. The doctor arranged to secure, after a time, the 
veritable James himself, of whom we have been speaking. 

" Here, James," said Corry, " I have brooght yoo 
a new member, Mr. Adam Snowdrop Smith, make 
him comfortable, and treat him well He has let os 
oor new premises that yoo were looking at the other day." 



COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 
Prior to entertaining visitors, it was costomary, as 
we have said, for the committee to meet before dinner 
in the library at half-past five, to hear the last minotes, 
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and notices of meetings for the ensuing week read. The 
following abstract is that which Morton wrote relating to 
the visitor of last week and entered on the books. The 
President, having taken the Ohair, Morton proceeded— 

Wednesday, August 25th^ 1868. 

Minutes of Meetings of the Eccentric Club. 

This evening, the Club had the pleasure of the company, 
as a visitor, of Mr. Borthwick, a partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Stephenson and Co., engineers. The firm are 
employed to watch the progress of works going on at 
Wisbeach, for the improvement of the River Nene. Mr. 
Borthwick made himself very pleasant. No nonsense in 
him — a straightforward Scotchman, without any of the 
manners of the would-be-clever. His conversation when 
speaking of details, led him much into general expressions 
on what he had been talking, putting his language as it 
were into formula, fit for an equation. The following 
sentences mark the style. 

Thus he said when speaking of some one he was 
employing : — 

" I judge every man to be honest till I find him 
otherwise." 
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** Of pablic servants, they are generally ill-paid ; a 
few get overpaid/' " To secure ability, yoii must be con- 
tent to pay for it" 

'' A man may get a deal of information by using a 
little time welL Books in a man's possession were no 
use unless read; be had just given away the Aldine 
Poets, because he had not time to read them." 

He generally found time to read the miscellaneous 
works of the press, from half -past five in the morning 
till he got up. Even amidst the most pressing and anxious 
engagements, it seems that he could find time to read ; 
and from habit, could abstract himself from all other 
matters but those in hand. He had been first in his 
school class, and had come to London with only 20L in 
his pocket, and felt if any body had pluck for difficulties, 
he should be the man. 

^* Straightforward men do not generally arrive at very 
different results. Bendal had made a plan of alterations, 
suitable for the river Nene. I compared his drawings with 
mine, and showed him almost an identical plan like his." 
'' I never make mysteries of things that don't want it, 
and precious few things do want making a mystery of" 
In this interesting kind of style he went on to say — ^that 
it was formerly considered Liverpool waa the only place in 
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the world where a man, in order to finish his edaoation, 
reqxdred to paaa through the Baokruptoy Court 

He told ns that he had been to the Brazils, recently. 
Its dvilization and commerce he hoped would be rapidly 
extendedby the introduction of railways, thusbringingrivers 
and towns into connection with each other. The Amasson 
is already navigated by steamers. The slave trade is doomed 
and thousands have now their liberty. His opinion of 
slavery was that it existed in the most repulsive form in 
those parts of the world which depended on its supply 
from breeding at home as it had largely done in the Brazils. 

He also named that when in Canada on business 
relating to the bridge over the St. Lawrence, he had bought 
there a thousand acres of land. He did not know if he 
had done right, many had a low opinion of the Canadians, 
and said that they would do you if they could, and therefore 
would never recommend any body to emigrate there. The 
cUmate was some 90^ to 100^ in summer, 40^ to 50^ below 
freezing in winter — ^but such was the soil that it produced 
in a short summer more variety of grains that we could in 
England or Ireland. With railways, he said, there was a 
splendid future before it. 

He told us the railway in Egypt took its origin from 
Mr. Biobert Stephenson, and himself being on a yachting 
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tour for ihe benefit of their healths. When there, they were 
noticed by the Pasha, and an order given to them for a 
railway, which they accepted, and so it prevented them 
going farther on their intended holiday excursion. Mr. 
Borthwick said that he had been eight times to Egypt to 
direct the makiTig of the railways there. Once the Pasha 
of Egypt wished to see him on a Sunday, for business, he 
told him he did not mind this time, but he hoped he might 
be spared in future. This was cordially agreed to, and he 
was no more troubled with Sunday work. His saying no to 
to the Pasha of Egypt, was perhaps the very first no that 
ruler had heard in his life. It is a great advantage for a man 
to be able to say no. 

Alexandria, he said, was greatly European. Even 
Oairo was becoming more so. A large street was about to be 
constructed, shops about fourteen feet by twelve. He saw 
the pyramids, and had been into Nubia. 

He said that he was fond of animals, and by passing 
on his way daily, some pigs got to know him, and actually 
answered by name. The Egyptian asses were notably a 
clever race. There were a great number of dogs in Egypt 
without owners ; one kind he much disliked. It would 
give a grab, without awaking a moment's suspicion. 
Camels we know are capable of long remaining without 
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drink, for his part, he felt whilst they held oat a long 
time, say two or three days, still it much distressed them. 

'' Foster's book of the Inscriptions of Palestine he 
considered, was not much to be depended on. He seemed 
a man to be led away by his theories." 

The President then observed, after the reading of the 
above, that he had let the Secretary, at the risk of being 
prosy, give at greater length the minutes of this talk of 
Mr. Borthwick, as the talk of an eminent man. What 
he had said was now entered in the repertory of similar 
talk of others equally eminent, written, as they all knew, 
in the books of the Eccentric Club. Borthwick was 
one of those many men who have in this century worked 
at the highest possible speed, physically and intellectually ; 
at a speed which has been going on almost with every- 
thing. He was one who energetically helped to cover the 
globe with its present systems of railway. This has given, 
for the last fifty years, enormous developement to engineer- 
ing applications in every department of civil engineering, 
where skill and power were required. In a period of time 
less than fifty years, men have risen with meteoric swiftness 
and brilliancy to accomplish much more than the world 
has ever seen before in the same time, but it has been 
somewhat at the cost of life. Many have been killed by the 
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TOiy speed of operation which their own power generated. 
I have seen in a committe room, in the House of Lords or 
CommoDB, on some one question^ the buciy inteUects of 
Walker, Bendal, Stephenson, Brunei, Borthwick, Bidder, 
and Yignolds, several of whom have gone prematurely to 
the grave, worn out with the crushing effects of labor and 
excitement^ — ^forces, theT" themselves knew not how to 
regulate. 

Oorry said, that if he might be permitted to say a word, 
he could not help observing, that had some of those named 
had only two and sixpenny dinners, with the application 
of common sense in directing their own organizations 
properly, it would have prevented several of those whom 
the President has named from perishing in this 
untimely manner. 

Mr. Brewin also concurred in what had been 
said. The men of that day seemed to have no fly-wheel 
power — all was impulse at one time, and stagnation and 
repose, and even dissipation at another, — a little fly-wheel 
momentum would have served them and the country 
better. " I dread to see men with no fly-wheel to regulate 
their energy and persistency — No common sense to guide 
them. But this is too much the character of England all 
over. Her business men have a large body of knowledge as 
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80 much fly-wheel power to guide them, and do not know 
how to use it She has figures and board of trade tables 
without endy and manages them pretty well in importing 
goods firom other countries ; but when she manufactures 
she goes in for making all at once — enough for a century, 
and would do so in cotton, coal, and iron, if her manufac- 
turers could secure banking accounts at their back and 
money with which to build factories. Leicester and 
Nottingham would make a hundred stockings and boots for 
a leg and a foot, and wonder no body wanted more than a 
few pairs. No sir, we are all short of fly-wheel power — 
no discretion in what we do till panics pull us up. 

Mr. Jones was not at all suprised at Mr. Borthwick's 
remarks of Canada. In the few year's experience of 
business-life that he had had, he had known some of the rising 
merchants of Quebec and Montreal, and he had been amazed 
at the very low moral tone of what were termed their first 
merchants and shipowners — though it was not much noticed 
in the cities themselves. The delinquents held up their heads 
as honest men — ^passed muster by liberal subscriptions to 
a hospital, or taking shares in new undertakings. Our 
morals, at home, were not first-class in many respects, but 
what should we think of a chairman of one of our banks 
charging for insurance on a cargo of wood that he never 
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insured 1 — another, a merchant, Belling a parcel of first 
quality staves, and mixing them off with a quantity of 
seoond quality, because he thought he had sold the parcel 
too cheap I — another, selling first quality slates equal to 
any produced by any Welsh quaiTy,and when to hand, ifc was 
found that much inferior rubbish was put into boxes, as best 
slates. Well, this is Canadian first-class mercantile honour. 
Mr. Seaton would ask, if Mr. Jones could obtain for 
him the photographs of those people of whom he complained, 
instead of making busts of outsiders as formerly — he now 
tried to collect those kind of portraits. If any member 
felt an interest in looking at his collection, they could see 
them in the bust room. The foundation of all ethical law 
was based on the principle, that each person, '' pursuing 
his own true and substantial happiness, should by this 
self-love ensure this happiness by his natural actions.'* The 
collection of faces would, no doubt after a time, show a 
portraiture of how each person had tried by natural action 
to obtain his happiness, and the probable sources of it, as 
evidently seen by Lavater, to be indented in the lineament 
of the face itself. Malevolent self-love, producing by 
molecular action on the nerves one kind of £etcial 
expression; benevolent self-love, another, merely by the laws 
of waste and assimilation of tissue by nerve power. 
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Mr. Boberts thought it was scarcely fair to condemn 
the many for the few. — ^It must be remembered that the 
people had to live and get forward in a very ungenerous 
climate. Climate had to do much with men's conduct. 
For his part, he thought they were only now getting out 
of their reptile-state, to become, he hoped, a higher order of 
mammalian existence. 

Mr. Edwards said Mr. Jones was only dealing with 
one side of the question. Was there any part of the 
world where more bad debts were made than in Canada ? 
— He did not know a country where a good new excuse — a 
really good one for not paying, would sell for such a high 
price. 

Mr. Eaves thought the Secretary had passed rather 
too much of a judgment on that which only should be a mere 
narration of facts. What business had he to say that such 
and such a one had made himself very pleasant — of course 
every gentleman would do this, and Curry would be the last 
man to ask any visitor, who would not be a gentleman. In 
a long experience he only knew of one case, when a young 
ctirate, by reason of his youth and inexperience, acted 
rudely in getting into a passion, and then he did it by 
mistaking a joke for a reality ; one of the Club, describing 
bishops as the old gentlemen with bibs, he took fire at the 
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lowering expression of what looked to him, the greatest 
gift of God to man — ^a bishop and his bishopric. Also as to 
saying a man had no nonsense, why that might be the very 
thing that Curry would invite a man for — ^nonsense was 
a far more useful commodity than was generally.thought ; 
would you always like to walk in a straight plane road 
without trees, or hills, or valleys to look upon ? — ^no variety 
whatever. No ! certainly not. Such a country was most 
oppressive ; he once knew a man who would have windows 
glazed with corrugated glass, only to break the monotony 
of a flat country by an artificial irregular delusion. 
Nonsense from some people adorned and embellished their 
lives moi'e appropriately than did their sense. However, 
with these remarks, he supported the motion that the 
minutes be adopted. 

Mr. Elliot remarked that, he thought the world 
had never seen before so rapid a growth of a profession 
as this of civil engineering. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers began in 1817, and had in 1856 some 
eight hundred members, of all classes, that now belonged 
to it. At the present rate of increase, there would be 
between three and four thousand in 1870. To the labor and 
skill of this body, value has been imparted to the countiy 
incalculably large : quarries, mines, docks, canals, railways. 
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gas works, and water works, are producing ten-fold or 
twelve-fold the income thej did in 1817, whilst rent 
itself has actnallj fallen in amount. 

The Committee, on the whole, approved of these 
minutes made hy Morton as Secretary, which were 
adopted, and signed by the President in the usual 
form. 

Curry paid in a smaU Bum for fines coUe«rted from 
those members who had incurred them, for telling the 
same old anecdotes again, without the usual intervention 
of a fortnight, but it was a fact, that a few old membei*s 
would any time pay a fine rather than be debarred 
the pleasure of telling their old stories. The Society 
wished as far as possible that their laws should be as 
Blackstone interpreted British law — commit the offence 
and pay a fine and think no more of it. 

Morton then proceeded to read the following notices 
of meetings for the ensuing week : — 
MoNDAT.< — ^A special general meeting in the Board Koom, to 
determine whether the old busts of outside members 
shall be preserved, after the signal fjEulure of trying 
to sell them to their descendants ; or, to determine 
in what way they shall be disposed of. Suggestions : 
That they be offered to the Exhibition of Wax 
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Works OS works of art. To read letter, contaming 
an offer from a Birmingham manufacturer, wanting 
to buy them for export as idols — ^first coating them 
hj a new prooess with brass or copper. 
Tuesday. — ^A paper will be read in the Philanthropic 
Section hj Mr. Banward, on Developing One of 
the Highest Types of Philanthropy. SyUabus — 
The proyision of small annuities to female 
domestic servants, with an account of the beneficial 
action of a small society of the kind which granted 
the sum of two and sixpence weekly to each member. 
This society has now for many years granted this 
two and sixpence weekly as its highest amount to 
its annuitants ; 261, — a capital sum — ^provides one 
shilling arweek. 26Z. — ^at five per cent, allows to 
depositors sixpence a-week, and still depositors own 
their 261, The assured value on a life to secure 
261, would be about three-pence or four-pence a-week. 
The probable extent of eleemosynary assistance to 
provide for by a society is, for every shilling a-week 
annuity, not more than a donation of two-pence or 
three-pence a-week. Scarcely any philanthropic 
society could effect so much good for such a trifling 
sum. Conclusion. 
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Wednesday.— THE WEEKLY DINNER : 

Duet on Piano — "Is Love a Crime?" 

Other business as usual at ordinary meetings, including a 
new ti-act in the " Unhappy Husbands' Club." 

Thursday. — Concert. Repetition of last programme from 
its great success in the proceeding week. 

Friday. — Philosophical disquisitions continued. (1) Is the 
cup in a fruit pie of any use ? Mechanical conditions 
defined. (2) Would bleeding a man in drink on the 
organ of weight sober him ? This action of blood 
letting seems one of Nature's rougher modes of oper- 
ation, and is illustrated by examples taken from 
the streets of persons with bloody noses and black 
eyes, produced by fighting, falling, or other accidents. 

Saturday. — (1) Paper by Mr. Brewin on the Effects of 
Race ; illustrated by the different rates of the pulse of 
an Engliflhrnan, a Scotchman, a Welshman, and an 
Irishman. By inductive reasoning there is a differ- 
enca By deductive experiments there is no sufficient 
number of instances to prove that there is a difference. 
(2), William White, to read a paper on the 
Regulation of Sinful Appetites by Natural Law ; 
first, by being bom short-sighted ; second, artifically 
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by altered conditions of neirona system, by exercise, 
medicine, or occupation. Men, like pianos : nerves 
the key-board to act on, external circumstances are 
the fingers which play on them. 
Sunday. — ^Morton's dass. Short account of the Waldenses 
in England, by Mr. Banwaid. 



DINING AND LONGEVITY. 

It being now nearly half-past six, those who made up the 
table (Thote to dine together, had to hear from Curry some 
account of those visitors that he had invited, so that from 
the qualities which distinguished them, and gave them 
their reputation in the world, the President might know 
how, and in the best and simplest mode to propose their 
health. This was the old-fi9ishioned custom, that on the 
removal of the cloth for the dessert, grace being pronounced 
after meat and the Amen sung by the choristers, healths 
should be drank to the visitors. Smith, on his entrance to 
the library, after seeing the kitchen, was greeted by the 
members who willingly and heartily cheered the man who 
had placed such eligible premises, as the new ones were, at 
their disposal. Some ten or twelve members and the two 
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yisitors who had just then arrived, were summoned to the 
dining room, on intimation from the waiter to the guests, 
that all was ready. 

It was not unfrequentlj the case that several of those 
waiting for dinner became extremely hungry and sensi- 
tively alive to the need of it. This was partly produced by 
design. Curry found, by introducing a small tube from 
the kitchen to the committee-room, he could diffuse some of 
the scent of the dinner, and with a brass-tap, which he 
found he subsequently needed, he could regulate the intensity 
of this fragrance as he pleased. This smell usually 
produced impatience . and wonderfully hastened the 
jspeechifying, — abbreviating all redundancies of talk 
exceedingly, in the same way that the announcement of 
the Municipal Luncheon being ready, acts on the members 
of those corporate bodies who get them, free of cost to 
themselves, out of the rate-payers' moneys. 

Curry got this idea of using another sense as an 
additional motive power for cutting business short, from 
passing, when a boy, a bakehouse, but it had this difference, 
that the smell of the bake-house seldom gave him the idea 
of the dinner of herbs and love with it he was to get at 
home, whilst Curry's,|;ube did. On one occasion, when the 
cook was ill, a disaster, for want of a tap, over-took this 
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inventiye application^ which well-nigh upaet its use. 
The Babstitated cook took the assafcetidse confection, 
used in very trifling quantities to flavor beefsteaks, 
and kept only for the purpose, and gave the members present 
so large a supply of the flavor, that their Angers 
involuntarily went to their noses ; but even this did not stop 
the annoyance to those members who were waiting for 
their dinners. It was such a strongly pronounced odour, 
in combination with others that came from the kitchen, 
as almost led to the sudden dispersion of the company. 
Curry, to avoid such a disaster in future, added the tap of 
which we have spoken. 

Curry had, on entering office, in his usual way of 
looking into matters, very early gone into certain investiga- 
tions as to the longevity of those who frequented 
dub-dinners. He found the average gave some years more 
longevity to those members who partook of the two-shilling 
and six-penny dinners daily, than to those who took 
four or Ave shilling dinners, indeed it was frightful to see 
the shortness of life in those who passed ten-shillings and 
upwards ; so much mischief is done by over-eating. Such 
people might really believe they could repair a stomach as 
easily as one could put a patch on a bag. ' Curry almost 
thought all clubs should, by means of deputations, have 
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annual meetings^ when this matter of longevity and diet 
could be discussed. He thought it might be as useful as 
a section of the Social Science Congress ; indeed a college 
of cooks and brewers might be advantageouslj promoted, 
and fittiQg diplomas issued — a nice silver medal might be 
added to adorn the persons of the suooessfiil, — jou, saw 
such things among Freemasons and Oddfellows. 

Seeing this variation of longevity in his own dub 
to be so great^ he went in for Tnaking the two-shilling and 
sixpenny dinners a dietary success. I don't suppose the 
sum could any where do the work better — give a dinner of 
several wholesome courses and half-a-pint of sherry. When 
I say half-a-pint of sherry, I mean one of the size of the 
half-pints of wine to be had at respectable hotels. I think 
I am right in saying to prevent inebriety, that the more 
respectable the house, the smaller the size of the half-pint — 
at any rate, one-third of a pint, or about ninepence to one 
shilling was the cost of sherry alonCi and one shilling and 
sixpence the solid food of the dinner. This sum provided 
everything satisfisustory. 

Curry did not like the sight of finiking half-pint 
decanters, and a pint was placed between two members. 
He thought nature would perhaps a little balance water 
drinkers and wine drinkers, and put things on a square with 
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them. When he ■was yoang, a Mend of his, Michael 
Taylor, told him of a singular trick he had played upon 
him. He, with a another brother teetotaller— a neighbor 
of his found themselyes summoned on many more coroner s 
inquests than their share, far more than their brother 
burgesses were summoned on. He was a teetotaller when 
teetotallism was hardly known. Sometime afterwards 
he found it had been a habit to put down the 
expenses of coroner's inquests paid to the jury in a limip 
sum, which was then spent in beer or spirits — ^by most of 
the jury : And as he was a teetotaller and so was his 
neighbor, by this little sharpness of the subtle juryman 
who had suggested it, the drink held out better. There 
was actually one-sixth more drink for all the others to 
divide, which pleased these five-sixths very much. Most 
drinkers have a great enjoyment in taking drink they get at 
other people's expense. Curry had often dwelt on this fact 
in his mind, and from observation at Sunday dinners in 
commercial rooms, he saw not a few acts of kindness and 
benevolence in some of the older customers taking from 
the younger ones, what they were unwilling to carry from 
the inconvenience of taking too much. 

On this principle Curry allowed the question of 
"^^ to settle itself, and nothing gave him a higher 
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opinion of his Club, than the fairness of the older to the 
younger. 

Curry had been telling A.S.S. of the increased chance 
of longevity by two and sixpenny dinners, when A.S.S. 
said he did not doubt ii He was always for temperance, 
and as a wine merchant, he kept his eye on his customers, 
and he had no less than five or six between eighty and 
ninety years of age all alive at this time, who had been 
used all their lives to take wine from him and his father, 
and his grandfather. It was really interesting to follow 
up individual cases, where wine " that maketh glad the 
heart of man" fulfilled the divine design of removing 
heaviness *'from those that be of heavy heart." No one 
could estimate the amount of heaviness to remove, 
if it were not for the quantity of wine used to remove it 
— ^this consumption showed it. He would, however, tell 
Mr. Curry a fact, that it was the temperate people who, after 
all, drank most in a life-time and paid the best to the wine 
merchant. 

As most people like cleverness, when it is not 
practised on themselves, or are not sufferers by it, I don't 
know that the ' cuteness ' of this juryman who managed 
to get an increased supply of drink at other men's 
expense, should pass away without naming another little 
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piece of his cleTemess — and that is hia mode of proceeding on 
one occasion when being called to serve on the petty jury ; he 
did not like the duty, and went and begged off serving on it. 
He excused himself to the sheriff on the ground that his 
wife had twins. — The sheriff, a kind-hearted man, felt for 
such a blessing — or calamity as some call it — overtaking a 
man, and unhesitatingly allowed his commiseration to extend 
to the withdrawal of his name from the pettyjury listof those 
who were to serve at the assizes at this particular time. 

Soon after, a neighbor of his, one of the teetotal 
Mends, of whom I have spoken, went to the sheriff to 
make also the request to be spared from serving on this jury. 

" What, neighbor Morling," said the sheriff, " has your 
wife got twins too like the wife of your neighbor Sanders 
Cheny ? He has been here to say so." '* No sir, nor has 
Mr. Cheny's wife just got twins either I — she had them, but 
it is twelve years ago ! " " Oh, oh, aye ! yes 1 I see, I am 
done," said the sheriff, *^I daresay I shall remember my 
friend again, and be able to cry quits with him and his twins." 



THE DINNER. 
Thebe is really not much to say about a good plain dinner 
of good viands, if it be served properly on a nice clean cloth 
and with a clean napkin, and no fragmentary lagging in the 
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waiting. The Club dinner table with plenty of well-selected 
flowers and good light transmitted through all the many 
pieces of glass, should be in a room moderately large and 
lofty. There ought to be also good pictures to look at, a 
cheerful fire, and the room itself of a heat of about sixty 
degrees; and the several requirements of knives and 
forks, in about the same prime condition as a gentleman 
chooses to have his hat, gloves, and boots. Well, this 
was about the appearance and condition of the dining 
room that the guests were ushered into by Curry, 
followed by the members — each was handed to his place ; 
being seated, you saw just the dozen for which the 
table was fitted. The eccentricity of one of the old members 
went so far that he left, at his death, a small sum for 
providing a parson of mature years to say grace, that the 
grace might be properly said This old member had been 
often much irritated by the unseemly style too often used 
in this act of homage to Almighty God. Hence he 
expressly urged with his latest breath. — Let grace be said 
reverently, and the whole thijig be done well and decently 
and in order. The following is the grace he repeated, and 
asked that, in remembrance of him, it might be occasionally 
used. — " "We thank Thee, O Lord, for this further token 
of Thy goodness and loving kindness, in providing for us. 
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Thy creatares, all our wants;" whereapon, as soon as 
pronounced, Holkham's little treble might be heard in 
leading off the other choristers, a simple and beautifull j 
sustained AmeUy sung in full four parts. The old member 
had always said, that ia his opinion, dinner graces would 
be all the better for being graced with that decorous 
solemnity that should belong to all that is done as homage to 
Almighty Qod, the Creator of us all — ^better not done at 
all, rather than not done well. Curry had found a right 
and proper man, better than usual, — a curate, with a large 
flEimily — one Mr. Thompson, to whom a dinner was a very 
gracious piece of loving kindness. He was just suited for 
this duty — His whole manner was solemnity itself when 
he pleased. Being possessed with a fine deep voice, he 
gave the institution of grace itself a real place in the 
decorum of a well-managed dinner. 

The president, his associates, and visitors seated 
themselvea 

The dinner began with a special light kind of soup 
— The cook* 8 own — Chicken broth was the stock, flavored 
with decoctions made and specially manufactured, and put 
into stoppered bottles by Edouard, for ready use, with all 
the care used by a practical chemist in preparing his 
infusion of herbs from the garden — sweet marjoram sweet 
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bazil, sveet baj, p^iny royal, sage, sorell, mint, borage, 
balm, thyme, esohaloti, parsley, onions, leeks, tomatoes for 
tomato sauoe ; all of which have the distiaguishing marks 
of their uses and operations on the organic system of man. 
One a corroborant, another a carminatiye, some stomachic, 
some reaolyent, some dilnant and stimulatiTe; others were 
supposed to have nervine and emenenagogae and errhine 
properties. The rosemary ' decoction was especially con- 
sidered good for nervous headaches. Doctors of many past 
gmierations had given their experimental knowledge, to 
develop a language, at least appearing to have come from 
the deepest source of wisdom, as this language shows that 
it has done. 

Mr. Adam Snowdrop Smith thought that he had 
never taken soup so delicious before. — He had known turtle 
soup, oyster soup, white soup, and lots of other kinds ; 
but nothing pleased his palate like this — just the thing for 
a man recovering from gout ; all seemed to enjoy this 
simple potage, which was followed by a nicely boiled 
moderate sized turbot, with lobster sauce. After an entr6e 
or two — ^the dishes pretty full — ^next came the piece de resia- 
tcmo^''^^ gigot Breton — that is, a leg of mutton, nicely 
roasted, haricot beans stewed in gravy, and a purie of Med 
onionA rubbed through a sieve ; plenty of vegetables and 
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smoking hot potatoes, all wellserrftd ; no dodging about of 
the waiters, offering things two or three times over to some 
and none to others, who are made to go without. This 
joint and the boiled turkey may be said to hare put things 
in a most harmonious train. 

There was no unseemly hurry. King, the member, who 
left the small pension for a properly said grace, and a dinner 
for the choristers, was a man of order. Before Gurry had 
entered the establishment, he had roluntarily contrived 
certain rules that the Society accepted, and which existed 
in force now, as much as they erer did. The waiting of 
the establishment was as nearly perfect as it could be. 
— Joints hot, sauce hot, and plates hot. Every encour- 
agement was given to make conversation general — 
The dishes were good, but few ; a good sherry for the 
table. — Claret, and fine^ freshly drawn water for assuaging 
a healthy man's thirst, and hock were on a table at the 
back, if any preferred them. — Champagne, as required 
King insisted much on punctuality in the cook ; no RTiirTHng 
and leaving sauces to be made by one, and .potatoes to be 
attended to by another, without the oversight of the 
chief cook ; every thing was done properly. King had got 
a few good stock anecdotes, that he occasionally told for 
amusement and illustration. Lord Dudley's eccentricity was 
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a fiiYOrite topic with him. Lord Dudley used to say of 
the gross unpimctaality of his two brothers, if I ask 
Robert for Wednesday at seven, I shall get Charles at eight 
on Thursday. King would remind his hearers, that this 
Lord Dudley was the man who always liked apple pie. 
When dining at a grand dinner at Prince Esterhazy's, he was 
terribly put out on finding no apple-pie. — ''Bless my 
soul — ^no apple pie )" he kept on murmuring in this abrupt 
way during much of the dinner, loud enough for his 
neighbours to hear. 

King used to tell an instance of one of those flashes 
of silence, as Sydney Smith termed them. Thackeray 
exclaimed — '^ Now don't let us speak a word till we have 
finished this dish." — It was a matelotte of surpassing excel- 
lence. — Another of King's tales was of an Irish nobleman 
telling his son that he had no property but a secret to impart 
to him, which might perhaps compensate for his dilapidated 
condition ; crab scmce is better than lobster Bauce. King liked 
to tell of the attempts of Lord Byron when in Italy to make 
a plum pudding. He had made up his mind to have 
one on his birth day. He busied himself all the 
morning about it to prevent any mistakes ; '' yet after all 
these pains and anxiety it appeared in a tureen and of the 
thickness of soup." King liked also to tell of Sir Humphrey 
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JhryB Tisit to the Club, soon after he had discovered his 
new metalsof poiaflsiiimand sodium; Davysaid to them^'that 
there wanted many qualities for a chemical philosopher and 
more indeed for a good cook. Athemnas, a philosopher, of the 
time of Pliny he remarked, had said that a good cook onght to 
be a mathematician, a theoretical musician, a natural philo- 
sopher, a natural historian, <feo., dec." King also hated the 
stiff custom of waiters serring the wine, and had managed 
to keep the old English custom for many a year in the Club 
of taking wine together ; it was to his mind one of the moat 
pleasing modes of recognition and peace-making greetings 
that could be. Poor old King was just the man to insist on 
having what you want, and when you want it. Little 
additions brought when you are nearly finished is 
not the way to manage matters he would say. In all 
ordinary cases, the plan is to have everything on the table 
wanted at the same time. What an absurdity it is for all 
to strive after the same dull style— let dinners be according 
to ones means. It will be in the memory of some of the 
Club, that King had occasionally letters from those who 
had been visitors, asking him what sort of a dinner he 
should recommend to be given to their Mends — "you 
know " one would say " what income I have a year, what my 
room will hold, <fec." He once replied thus — " the following 
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iswbatlfpot&omabookoalled *The Art of Dining.'" Soap, 
conunon made, at home-— fish of little cost, any joints, the 
cheapest vegetables, some happy and inexpensive intro- 
ductioni like crab and a pudding; see every thing good in 
quality, dinner well dressed, served hot, and m succession 
with their adjuncts. These will insure quantities of enjoy- 
ment no body should be afraid to offer." *' The first of all 
principles " said King '' is to remember, that we live not to 
eat, but eat to live ; that we eat to repair so much waste 
of the body, occasioned by exercise or thought, and to get the 
most health of body and mind that we can secure from proper 
food, proper exercise, proper clothing, and properly venti- 
lated apartments." Poor Ejng had once got much out of 

m 

sorts, he had caught cold, by one of those not unfrequently 
sepulchral places : a friends best bed room and specially damp 
sheets and clean blankets. This cold was followed by rheu- 
matic fever. Some of his friends were for sending him off to 
Smedley's. King did not like this much, however, he went 
and tried. Smedley received him with a look of pity. ''Well, 
sir, what brings you here ) — dinners I suppose I — ^you had 
better read my book, and you willsee what effectsare at work 
by the over feeding of modem society. Please your palate, 
pleaseyour taste, both as much as you can, and you will be re- 
paid for it by indigestion, disease, and suffering, and soon be 
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here or in the grave." King learned some few things hj the 
viait which would work well into the regular life of the Club, 
and no body the worse, but sooner the better for it. The 
dining of the Club was like the salads^ better for the misture. 
The dinner was ended — ^the grace after meeting pro- 
nounced and the grand Amen, intoned — ^repeated in fsuct — 
as at the commencement of dinner. The dessert was put 
on the table, and ever jthing had run on nicely and smoothly, 
whilst) however, it was being done, A.S.S. sat quietly 
cogitating — engaged with his tooth-pick — on the recent 
visit that he had paid with Curryto the kitchen — thinking 
also of the table which Curry said he called privately to him- 
self, the Unhappy Husband's table — of the young husband 
seated at it, getting his two and sixpenny dinner — of Curry's 
remark, that he was sure the hatter, or tract No. 1 as he 
called him, would never have thought of suicide on their 
diet— of his having married so poor a creature, who knew 
nothing of cooking, of the cold potatoes, and food given to the 
poor fellow on dirty plates — of the table, which, being in a 
comer, admitted of nice pleasant suggestions, by cards 
hs^-ngir\g on the walls, whilst eating his dinner. A.S.S. 
remembered some of the good proverbs put here and there : 
" Speech is silver, silence gold." — "The last word makes 
the quairel." — "Pretty is that pretty does." — "All the 
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same in a hundred years.'' — ^And then those nice little 
pictures — " John Gilpin," " Judge Sancho." Such were 
the meditations of A S.S.^ who thought Curry was right 
in doing as he had done. There would be no more talk of 
suicide, thought he, if his wife had learned her lesson aright. 
Curry, by this time, was uncorking two bottles of wine — 
and about to decanter them in two old-flaahioned decanters 
whose silver appendages and trays, were all the gift of 
one of the old members to the Society. 

He happened to be like so many more— an old 
batchelor, this accounts for his acquaintanceship and 
membership of the Club. This donor^ was one John 
Bowlands, who had been a successful silversmith and 
jeweller, fair and honest above board in everything — let 
him only make his principal moneys secure and you had no 
exacting demands of interest from him. Anything like 
usury he hated — ^no man ever lived who wanted to be 
every man's Mend more than John Bowlands. 

He it was that gave the decanters^ and what was 
much more — ^his liberal spirit bequeathed an income large 
enough to supply the Club with the wine grown on an 
estate of his own, which he had bought several years ago. 

John had been in delicate health, and an old friend, 
whom he occasionally saw on business from the Continent, 
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Antomo Gaatqiaii], {WimuMied him to aooompanj himl^^ 

for a change. 

John eiyoyed his yiaii exceedingly in Siriterlaad, 
and recovered his heakh speedily, all as he ilio«ght tfaronf k 
the good air and good >nne of his friend's country and 
the sLnple diet of its pec^^a 

John brought some of the wine home with him— 
all the Clnb liked it so mach that he went in for move <^ 
his fiiend Antonio's gtowth. 

Antonk) Cant^gani had lived maigiy yeavs in England 
and got to know the hat»tB of the jpeople, and eqpedally 
with a very large eirde of customers, to see nSMi ^et to 
know what were the drinks most liked. Port and tiaeaaj 
were the everlasting standing wines of the people ; aoaoy 
a time he sighed tiiat he could not get the wines of liis-own 
vintage, into the coiintiy. 

The bottles of his wines that he brought crver and 
gave away were so high^ esteemed by his friends, thafc^ 
after tasting theso, his fzdends g^ierally placed them away 
for some rare occasion. 

From the way the wine was received .at the Clnb, 
John Eowlands saw that he had -made a hit. 

Seated one n^ht alone, with a bottle 'of the afore- 
said wine before him, he built himself such a nice castle 
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in the air, tint wken bed time came upon him, he oonld 
Boaroelj believe the time had paaaed so rapidly. He had, 
apparently to himself, seen a yision of his friend Antonio 
in Mendrisio, and was seated again with him outside 
of the Tilia^ looking at the beautiful cloud-capped mountain 
soenery; in the distance he saw the streams running from 
the sides of the mountains, fiUing a river which passed 
close to that beautiful-sheltered vineyard of his. The 
nnall streams brought down the sides of the mountain a 
debris, whidi was really tiie great fertilizer of the vines — 
a splendid climate, and thk almost only solitary patch of 
land to have all the needfcd requirements, to soiake it equal 
to {HNkduoe wines, of a higher dharacter than Spain itself 
or PortugaL 

There had from time to time been a good deal of 
speculation, how it came to pass that the grape vines, on 
which the sun fell in the morning, should produce this 
while wine as those on whidh the sim fell in the after- 
noon should produce the red wine. The blue actuiic or 
chemical rays, in this particular dimate, seemed to have 
the greater force in the morning ; whilst the thermal red 
rays, or heating rays of the afternoon's sim, seemed to 
have the special force of developing a purple rarely to be 
seeui of so rich a color. 
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John Rowlands had the whole estate in offer from 
his friend, waiting his reply. Now, thought John, I will 
buy the land, I will pay Antonio to contLnne to look after 
the estate and manage the vineyard ; and I will go once 
a-year and visit this, my vineyard. I will always take with 
me some member of the Club, and have, if we can, that 
rational enjoyment which intercourse with such an innocent 
peasantry will be sure to give us. John was not one t>f 
those foolish people who often leave out of consideration 
certain terms on which a plan may succeed or not. The 
language he looked on as a difficulty to master, but quickly 
remembered his friend's fiimily — children and grand- 
children all talked English. John's castles in the air did 
not get dissipated this time as they often had, and almost 
always did the next morning ; but he at once completed 
the purchase, and for some few years secured the enjoyment 
of an estate, that produced him the best wine, at about the 
highest price paid for wine. Its cost was no disappointment, 
he wished to do his friend Cantegani a good turn, which he 
did, by giving >^iTn a fixed income for a precarious one, and 
a liberal allowance, for only a some what limited one 
which would be, indeed, in England, a mere pittance. 

John, in the course of years, had grown too infirm 
for the journey, but as he loved to think of the enjoyable 
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tunes he had on his visits, he requested the Committee 
to allow two of its members to visit annually the vineyards 
for him at his liberal cha/rge, and bring a report and 
arrange for a supply of its vintage for the Club. 

Poor John could not live for ever, and when he died 
it was found that he had bequeathed the estate, in trust, for 
the Club, with adequate funds for two or three members 
to visit the estate, pay for its management, and see that 
the proper vintages should be selected for the Club. 

On this night of the visit of A.S.S. here was Curry 
just decantering the usual two or three bottles or more 
consumed at their dinners. 

John Eowlands had loved his Club, liked its two and 
sixpenny daily dinners, and liked its weekly dinners, of 
which no one knew the cost, so much being given, as 
presents, by the members ; and delighted with his wine, 
that he had specially directed that portion of his will to 
be read relating to the vineyard, not less than once a-year, 
so that the Society might know, at least by name, who 
had been the generous donor. 



Other Items of John Rowland's Will : — 
« Item I. — ^Antonio Cantegani, for his natural life to 
be manager, at the salary he is now receiving." 
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^IiXM II. — Alwaliam Seatoo, myfitend, the acolptor, 
to kave one pound sterling weekly, for bringing in the 
bust he has made of me, and placing the same on the din- 
ner table." 

"Item III. — ^Curry, for bringing in Miss Flint's bust, 
five ahiUingB per week." 

« Item IV. — ^These busts are not to be placed tsuce to 
face. Though I got jilted bj this Miss Flint, I still love 
her and hate her, and ^)eciall7 order her fetoe never to be 
opposite to mine.'' 

" Item V. — ^As Seaton and Ourry are two I'espected 
friends of mine, who don't take gifts willingly, I wish 
them to be paid whether the busts are brought in or not. 
I leave it for them to do as they think proper in this 
matter, for the term of their natural lives." 

" Item VL — I wish my body to be prepared and 
dipped into one of my electro-plating vats, under the 
especial care of Abraham Seaton, and my faithful servant, 
Joshua Craig, the worker out of my process at the factory. 
I have reason to feel that if I should be well and strongly 
coppered, many a man may by my example be his own 
tombstone. — I should wish my nephew to place me in the 
spot I have denoted to him, in my garden. I should like 
to have on the copper deposit a silver one, but my nephew 
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will tell yoUy be prefers the copper as the most genteel — 
you know he is my residuary legatee 1 He may be reminded 
that I have turned all his silver into gold for him." 

" Item YIL — ^If my body should come up to what 
Seaton approves, I would wiah Miss Flint to be offered 
the same process on her death, the resting place to be in 
the aforesaid garden ; our fietces not looking at one another." 

John Bowland's wishes have always been respected 
as far as possible. There was, however, a matter of diffi- 
culty which arose after the death of Miss Flint, and which 
the Committee scarcely knew how to deal with.. It was 
discovered by Morton, in the course of his professional 
avocation, that poor Miss Flint had, for many years, been 
suffering from a cancer, supposed to have been brought on 
by the great anxiety of attending to a sick mother, in her last 
and fatal illness. Now, should the face of Miss Flint be ever 
opposite to John Rowlands : some thought not. She ought 
to have trusted to John, and it was only false modesty not to 
have told him truly of her sad condition — Curry said it was 
just like her sex ; they always pretended they did not like 
this and did not like that, till the world was flooded with a 
lot of spurious notions, raised as a bulwark against the truth 
of most refined sentiments, planted by nature itself, for 
pleasant and useful purposes in the animal economy. 
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DESSERT. 

Thb Dinner, as we have said was ended, wine and the 
dessert on the table, the business of the evening, as it is 
generally called, began. The President's duty commenced 
with the gathering of several of the ordinary toasts into one. 
This evening, having such a distinguished musical guest, as 
their Mend, the organist, the music of ' God save the Queen ' 
naturally enough followed the toast of the Queen and 
Koyal fisimily. Mr. Keddie was a man to want no pressing, 
be saw the piano had been brought from the concert room, 
and he asked — shall I play) — and he was at once at the 
piano, with all that ease and gentleness that this fine 
genius possessed. His introduction to the air, his leading 
of the choir, and the variations of his own composition on 
the air, made it a pleasing variety to that simple style of 
singing which had been long the custom of the members 
to give when it was sung. The President's enthusiasm 
kindled — ^talk flowed cheerfully — and on this occasion, 
no member was surprised to see the spectacles put on so 
early in the evening, which he used and kept for the purpose 
it was said, to see a joke or a piece of wit. 

This remark is not made as any reflection on the 
President's perceptive power, but merely to allude to 
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a principle he bad of looking truth in its face with the 
.best glasses he oould find. He knew as well as any one 
bow a joke or a witticism should be told, but so many got 
palmed on society of such a microscopic character, that 
there was no seeing them, except with more than usual 
powerful spectacles. Besides which^ they enabled him to 
distinguish the movements of the speaker's face, which 
every body knows was often a very important adjunct to 
understanding a joke. 

Hifl next toast was to propose the health of Mr. 
Adam Snowdrop Smith, the new member and new friend, 
and liberal recognizer of the merits of the Eccentric 
Society. 

Mr. A.S.S. briefly responded, and hoped he should 
live long enough to merit the kind wishes of his new Mends 
— he had been graciously received — ^he had been permitted 
to see and hear so much, that he had not words sufficiently 
at command to do justice to his feelings ; his last two 
hours were a new life of suggestions to him — ^he believed he 
had seen nearly all that the Society could show him, but he 
had not seen at present the details of the bust room; he hoped 
at an early day he should be permitted to visit that room 
with his new friend, the sculptor. He had seen the kitchen 
before dinner, its arrangements were admirable ; every 
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improvement to eave labor and foel had been adc^ted— no 
waste any where. The scientific arrangements for mAlriTig 
confections, extracts, and infamons, were he should tKinV 
rerj ample. He had no idea that the prepaiation of food 
could famish sodi an opportonity in which genius could 
deyel<^ itself so largely. 

Nothing he saw was neglected, and no wonder this 
department of the Club had become a lucrative businesB 
of itself. What would be its success, no one could tell, 
if this management could be extended to the country, and 
a pleasant country house obtained, with ample grounds. 

No water-cure treatment could vie with such a health- 
restoring establishment as this. He hoped to live long 
enough to have a place for such a symposium, added as a 
branch establishment for the Club to use during the 
summer months, supplied with simple wines and simple diet. 

As for the delicious glasses of wine now tasted by 
all. ** I know," said he, '^ of nothing like them — the white 
and red wines both — I consider unequalled. I have no such 
wine to offer my customers. The flavors, change, and improve 
on the palate with each sip— It is wonderful. He then 
thanked the members for drinking his health, and sat down," 

Mr. Brewin thought he might, without any injustice 
to the others present, take up their time for a moment or 
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two to explain hici theory of one of the most remarkable 
features of the wine, now spoken so highly of and produced 
on their estate, not named by his friend Mr. Adam 
Snowdrop Smith. It might occasion laughter. His 
theories often did. 

Chemically, the contents of a glass of wine amounted, 
in the quantity of its fluid, or water, to about x, 
without dealing in any way with the power of intoxication. 

From certain calculations the power of intoxication 
might be called jp, now, assuming the contents of a bottle 
to be equal to about 6a;, we then add : — 
Six glasses of the dark wine represented in' 

its contents ejxd power aa j sss6x-J^3p, 

Six glasses of the white wine represented in^ 

its contents and power aa ) s=6(d— 3p. 

Adding these stuns together we had a total^ 

of. .J 12a ♦. 

or the contents of the fluid of two bottles, without the p or 
power. In fiELct it would be seen that the eflects were as 
simple water. This mathematical formula will be seen to 
illustrate the eflects — that if one bottle of red wine be 
taken it might intoxicate a man ; but by taking another 
bottle of white it might sober him. No wine coidd therefore 
surpass this, if it could be properly equalized in taking. 
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No friend of temperanoe would find a wine so adapted to 
the Btomach and conscience of a teetotaler aa this, nor 
scarcely any wine drinkers who would not be glad to diink 
such wines. 

Mr. Lilly, who had recently introduced in his 
profession as a dentist, — ^teeth clubs, for putting in and 
repairing female servants teeth, on the principle of watch 
or goose clubs ; said that, whilst not seeing aU that his 
friend Mr. Brewin saw in his formula, still he thought 
that the theory deserved many more experimental trials 
before it should be rejected. It should not be forgotten 
that the water of this wine was supplied to the vines, 
which, from analysis, contained some of the mountainous 
debris, so acted when mixed with the gastric juice of the 
stomach, as to produce nitrous oxide gas in a most peculiar 
and pleasant form. The chemical formula of which, he 
would remind Mr. Brewin, stood thus — 2^30=44. This 
gas eliminated in the system it was thought, attacked the 
blood corpuscles, and whilst dorog this, the new union into 
which the nitrous oxide entered, gave off that most 
indescribable hilarity of feelings which all seemed at that 
moment so pleasantly to enjoy. 

Mr. Eaves thought enough had been said on the 
subject of wines. His rule was the best, he thought — 
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take it and not talk about it 1 Not so long since he was at 
a pretty large, private dinner, when the only subject of 
talk that went with the dessert was whiskey. They might 
all of them have been distiUers ! It was surprising how 
old notions re-appeared in a new form. He remembered, 
years ago, the old fashioned notion and custom of getting 
intoxicated on port-wine, and getting sober again on claret. 
Now it was to get intoxicated with nothing. He 
supposed that this was really the meaning of the two 
investigations. 

The President said, that his views on the nervous 
structure of man in relation to his drink, were much 
modified recently by finding very often a group of new 
nerves, or nerves seldom used, quite ready for a stimulus, 
when the old ones ceased to act. It was the duty, 
therefore, as we progress in age, to try to find unused 
nerves, and get them used in the place of those used 
up or blunted; one of his friends was asked by 
another to shut his eyes and say what he was tasting, 
when he expressed himself highly pleased with the fluid 
presented to him, a fluid that he thought he had never 
tasted anything like. He was told, to his great surprise, 
it was plain and simple water that he had been drinking ; 
the fact was, the nerves had been lying dormant or unused. 
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There were, no doubt, many more persons like this friend 
of his, whose taste for water would be equally remarkable 
and novel, and useful, and enjoyable, if they would try it. 
The religious instincts often offered unused nerves for trial 
His friend, Mr. Adam S. Smith had been told on 
entering this Society, that he should probably learn much 
scientific knowledge, whidi he now thought he perceived he 
was doing rapidly. This new notion of agreeable conscious- 
ness, produced by a glass of water to many palates, coupled 
with another to be discussed hereafter, relating to nerve 
action generally, as producing that object of life — agreeable 
consciousness, illustrated anew walk in Ids own physiological 
studies. In his opinion, the poetry of Goethe, so much 
occupying the imaginative powers of his mind, helped 
wonderfully to make his scientific discoveries; so with 
Goldsmith. Goldsmith had hit ofi* unconsciously, years ago, 
in an epigram, the exact operation of nature, when he 
said of Garrick, — ^that his palate, or his taste, or his relish 
had grown almost diseased. It had been remarked, by a very 
celebrated aut hor, h o w much science depended on and had been 
developed under the poetic imagination, and this epigram, 
of which he had just hinted, was no trifling step in advance 
of former generalizations at the time ij) was written. Perhaps 
he had better give the whole epigram, by which the 
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scientific allasions would be, in their presdence, more 
dearly seen. 

** Of praise a mere glntton, he swallowed what came, 
And the puff of a dimce» he took it for fame ; 
Till, his relish grovm callous, cUmoat to disease^ 
Who pepper'd the hip[hest was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind : 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind." 

It is readily seen from this quotation that the 
actions, motives, and discoveries of men, are solely the 
consequences of antecedents, depending on other antecedents, 
these, again, on others ad infinUv/m. It is on this principle 
of antecedents that he looked for a little light to be shed 
by the poetic mind, on a difficulty that beset Qoethe — why 
some sheep had horns and others none. 

The next toast the President said he had to give was 
that of his old friend Mr. Beddie, whose accompaniments 
gave such unusual satisfaction. 

Mr. Keddie, in reply, said — Mr. President and 
gentlemen, 'Tm no speaker, but from my heart I thank 
you cordially for this oppoi'timity of becoming acquainted 
with so many varieties of rational pleasures. I see that I am 
down for playing a duet with Master Holkham. I think 
this will be more approved than any thing I can say — 
every man may be supposed to be best in his own line." 
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The duett— ''Ib love a crimel" came off with a 
strength and power hardly possible to be surpassed. 
Mr. Reddle never thought of playing music for displaying 
his execution, but sought to make his execution develop 
the music, and display the feelings of the composer, as he 
did at this tima This sacrifice of himself was that which 
made him so popular. 

The President said, as to his next duty, that he did 
not know scarcely how to find words to propose the health 
of the visitor, Mr. Banward, one of the oldest Mends and 
companions he had. There were few specimens of the 
genuine eccentric man, more worth the study of the 
Society, than the actions of this gentleman — ^for of 
all the eccentricities that he possessed, which proceeding, 
no doubt, from benevolent motives, he had combined 
with them an abundance of good temper. This ran 
him into a vast experience of an almost unknown 
world ; successful in business, chimerical in his notions, 
quixotic in his actions, admiring talents and genius, he 
became a joining link by philanthropic feelings, in bringing 
into harmony much that would be otherwise separate and 
unnoticed and useless in society; many were the things 
he could cite, many a Bohemian action, of this his worthy 
and esteemed friend; your health, Mr. Banward, 
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I am Tentaring to propose^ in these no measured terms of 
affection for jou. You dare the world's gaze, its frowns^ 
and its compliments. Tou have been unwise enough to take 
a man, a thrice convicted felon, as your butler j another, 
as a clerk, conyicted of larceny ; who, as might be expected, 
tried hia hand on your caah box. Your very minister of 
godliness reproved you and asked you why you did not try 
and find instead a honest man wanting a berth of 100^. 
a-year, no, sir, he was right and you were wrong. 

You tried to establish a factory to restore the 
fallen, and when they were restored to chastity, they 
rebelled against you, because you would employ a 
poor woman and child; the child not begotten in 
holy wedlock. 

You started schools, and spent your money and time- 
on them, to what purpose 1 — ^to find, one fine morning, 
half-ardozen scholars had accepted your teaching on self- 
reliance, and walked off to a shipping port, to improve on 
your education. 

You were once at a small sea bathing place, 
in Norfolk, when you found a high church landlord 
and a ritualistic parson, would not let methodism into the 
parish, in the shape of a chapel, so you turned preacher, 
and succeeded so well, that the poor cottagers had notice 
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to leaTe. — ^The yehemencj of the mnging and praying said 
the old steward was undermining the walls of the 
cottages, and the cottages would be down in no time — 
thej nmst leave, or give up singing and praying ; so they 
todc to eryingy to the edification of the parson and the 
stewaid. Why could you not let these poor people alone? 
I suppose these poor people are those you allude to as the 
Waldenses in England, of whom you wish to speak next 
Sunday. Perhaps they are of the Peter Waldo stamp*— 
and go infer building those nasty raisin boxes, called chapels ; 
if they had gone in for a gothic style, ''tdiat hand maid of 
faiikj' I could have understood that My religious feelings 
would make me almost accept any kind of religious teaching, 
if the architecture and music should be suitable to the 
•superstitions and instincts of the past . You want to destroy 
our few and precious medieval customs and architectural 
proclivities of the period, and put an end of all religious 
tyranny in this country, so that we have to take the trouble 
to go abroad to examine into religious intolerance in other 
habitats — ^fie ! Mr. Banward — fie ! you should have spared 
your labors — Sandringham so near, and so easy of access. It 
would have been better to give a covey of partridges for 
an extra day's shooting, than plant a covey of methodists 
to annoy a ritualistic clergyman in his parish, as you were 
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trying to do. Conscience 70a say, what's conscience to do 
with the qnestion? did not the rector buy himself into 
his lights to the liying? 

Yon pushed your business and worked like a slave, 
for what I then told you, was for money, and for the love of 
being seen, quite as much as for the good you were doing. 
What I ask has been your reward for teaching your some- 
what various and necessarily supei'ficial attainments to 
others? even more superficially inclined than yourself. 
Ton have made young men who would be ornaments in 
their lower walks of life, no ornaments in a higher. Teaching 
some Euclid and algebra, and a multitude of other acquire- 
ments ; and for what purpose 9 Have you ever had the 
smallest amount of gratitude from many of them 9 but, 
certainly, you have been thought of when they have been 
in some difficulty, and they wanted a friend like what you 
had been to them before. 

You have set people up in business, and what has 
been the good of it ? — lent money, given money, thrown 
away money, which if judiciously spent or invested, would 
have given you some hundreds a-year more than you have. 

"What business, sir, had you to meddle with steam 
engine building 1 just because, when you were a boy, you 
always meant to help that man of iron, because he let you 
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hide yourself in his workshop and use his tools, whilst you 
played truant ; was it not enough to lend him money to 
buy his premises and tools, without the quixotic notion 
of building an engine at three times the cost you could buy 
one, at some one or other centre of the manufacture ? 

Were you not seen at half-past eight in the morning, 
in a cab, with a poor fallen, drunken unfortunate, decked 
out in all her dirty midnight finery, evidently in a state 
of consumption 1 What took you in such company ? why, 
your own impulsive nature ; you saw a crowd of men and 
boys hooting and pelting this poor creature, just come from 
a tavern of low debauch ; you saw and called a cab and put 
her in, and was for sending her to her home, when you 
found you had no money, so you must needs accompany 
her j ought you not before you had hurried into an act 
like this, to have seen you had the funds ? This gentleman, 
my respected friend, Mr. Banward, is the man amongst us 
to-night ; I am sure you will willingly accept him as an 
honorary member of our Club. I have many other 
characters of my friend I could speak of — ^he took to 
starting and working a Sunday school, and became the 
President of a Young Men's Christian Association, and 
with another friend, worked a ragged school; these 
under-takings, I am afraid, were in the minds of his 
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wiser fiiendcf, so ezlurasting^ as to have taken away much 
of the little active Christianity he ever had. 

I might go on to much greater lengths, but I forbear 
— ^Your healthy Mr. Banward. 

Mr. Banwardy in reply, disclaimed possessing so 
many of the good qualities which the President seemed 
to think he possessed ; the bad ones he was unfortunate 
enough to have to accept. His life, no doubt, had been an 
interesting study to his friend of many years; he had 
always been open with him, as he felt no greater advancement 
cotild be made in psychology, than by letting minds in 
their operation be seen by each other, as naturally and 
truthfully as possible. 

«I cannot sit down" continued Mr. Banward, 
" without thanking you for the honor done me in making 
me an honorary member of yo\ir society. I am pleased to 
belong to a society whose sympathies are enlarged enough to 
feel an interest in all that concerns the welfare of humanity." 

"The prince and the peasant are alike to me, both are 
from the same stock. I have always felt that both have the 
same fatherhood in God ; and so long as both have that which 
secures them life and happiness, there is not much cause for 
boasting of superiority in station, superiority involves 
responsibilities. I see a stream of, as the President terms it. 
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agTMablttoonscioasness supplied to both^ indeed to aUelas^jBB, 
that put things very much on a footing of equality. An 
apostolic writer says : *^ I say to every man that is among you, 
not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think," 
and haw high is that I would ask? a mighty, infinitesimal — 
Jdafi — is it not 9 It is thus that I am compelled with 
the feelings of a humble man, to keep in view that men 
are but the dust of the balance, or a drop in the bucket, in 
the sight of Him who made us. I like to consider the 
different conditions and positions of man in relation to his 
Creator from the highest stand-point, so that I can obtain, 
as far as my limited perceptions will allow, an insight into 
the whole condition of things. In fact, I would be like the 
astronomer, if I could, who, from his continuous researches 
and contemplations, among great periods and spaces comes 
to look with comparative indifference on all the vicissitudes 
of our small planet, and even on death itself. That I 
consider is the only condition of mind, which can free one 
from the crushing thoughts of the miserable condition of 
man, which overclouded the mind of Pascal. He thought 
all the misery of man — ^because he knew his misery — 
showed only his greatness. 

I have been much as my friend describes me — ^he 
asks how have I been rewarded. — Many a time by 
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an aohing heart, prodnoed by the affliotions and sorrows 
of thepoor, and the children of the poor, who have 
no friends. Whilst now speaking to you — ^I see this long 
past scene before me — I am a guardian of the poor; I am on 
the Tisiting committee, and I visit the orphan pauper's 
school — ^I look on these orphan children with deep 
sympathy, I am permitted by the Govenor to take a few of 
them home with me for a cup of tea ; I feel in the choicest 
company, a company having specially the blessing of God 
on it, as have the widow and the fatherless. I took from 
amongst them, one Johnny Trott, a little boy of seven or 
eight years old. I delighted in seeing this little orphan 
boy tugging away at the buns. — ^I must now send them 
home. I give to each an apple, they eat it — this little boy, 
Johnny Trott, that I have named, is not eating his. 
" Johnny, Johnny ! Why don't you eat, I ask. Johnny 
looks abashed, — ashamed." Friends, may I ask you not 
to think, because children may appear, when spoken to, 
ashamed or bashful that they have done something wrong — 
you know how apt some parents are to say, I can tell by 
your face it is a guilty face; when, in truth, it may 
be a very modest face, over a kindly feeling heart and be a 
truthful statement of the poor child. Another lad answers 
for Johnny, ''Please, sir, he has got his apple in 
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his pocket" I looked at the child's fieu^, it tingles. — I 
might have said that he should eat, but pocket none ! as 
I had been taught when a child, but I did not. I saw 
more in his £eu$e that impressed me that he had good reason 
for what he had done. " Please sir, I am taking it home." 
The poor house is now this child's home ! ^'I want to give 
it to Sammy Stocks, he is always so kind to me, stops 
with me, sleeps with me — ^he is so good, and he won't let 
big boys hurt me. Mother is just dead, and I have no 
father." So now, this Sammy Stocks is the ministering 
angel, appointed to minister and guard little Johnny Trott 
in his solitary life — a poor fellow this — ^with no more 
intellect than that which would tell you that he had been 
trying to get a solid judgment, such as his teacher told 
him he wanted, and to get such a judgment, he, poor 
Saoimy, had sat for an hour in the coldest frost, for he 
saw and felt that cold made things solid. A poor fellow 
this for an angel's mission, with no more brains than when 
told to bring the carriage and to light its lamps, he said, 
on coming without lights, that he dare not light them for fear 
of overloading it, and to improve these poor brains the school- 
master had tried what hitting him on the head with a ruler 
would do for teaching him addition. . . . Ah ! poor fellow, well 
may your head ache, and your life be a sad one, from this one 
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man's unsympathetio nature. . . . Bright intellect this was for 
an angel's mission — ^was it not I Sammy too, when sent to 
weed his master's onion-bed, pulled up the onions and left the 
weeds j a fine genius this to combat with a world for a living I 
There, I say to myself, Godhasevenfound in thispoorcreature 
a protector for this poor child. When scenes like these come 
across my vision ; what gratitude can be given me that 
can be equal to the sensations of delight I have in being 
able to feel my God and your God has drawn the comer of 
Hia curtain to show me the joys of His ''Holy of Holies ! " 
a temple built in the sympathetic hearts of those who 
minister to the comforts of the widow and the fatherless ; 
even as this poor Sammy Stocks is a very comer stone I 

I think my friend's love for the esthetic has run 
him unconsciously into that conservative spirit which would 
keep all manner of old-fashioned abuses. I know he has 
the feelings of a dilettante — and I know also the feelings 
of those poor labourers and cottagers of whom he has 
spoken. May I trespass on your patience my friends (go on, 
go on), well, I will tell you how my village acquaintance 
came about, of which my excellent friend gave you 
only a small piece of information. I was walking one 
Sunday morning, on a very fine day, in harvest time, in 
that small village, when I heard, as in the distance, a few 
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Yoioes singing a hymn. — ^I could not find oat Teiy well 
where tlie singing came frooL I went down a carriage 
opening and ascended some steps, and got to a room over 
a blacksmith's shop. I opened the door and went in — a 
few persons were there who welcomed me hj putting in 
my hand a hjmn-book, finding the hymn — I saw the 
meeting was a private one, a prayer meeting, of the simple 
village folk. — ^The leader of the meeting, a fine old man of 
eighty, said, '^ Brother Stamp, will you pray?" and a 
strong, healthy young labourer, in his village frock, bent 
his knees in solemn worship to his Maker. 

'' I thank Thee, O my Gk>d, for this fine harvest 
weather. It has been very hot and trying to us. But 
I thank Thee, that so many of us have got through 
a heavy week's work, without any beer. Lord, Thou hast 
been our support, without taking away our brains, as the 
beer does. We are here, wives and fiinulies, rejoicing in 
Thy goodness and Thy strength. O Lord, bless our old 
master, — may he have a good harvest and good prices. — 
Bless the young master, but he wants a present Saviour 
to save him from the drinking set he has got into. — Do 
him good, O Lord, in thy good time ; make him see his 
folly and come amongst us as his dear old father did afore 
he was ill. Bless our rector and enlighten his eyes, so 
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that he may be truly oonyerted ; — he could do a deal of 
good if he would. Bless squu*e and family. He aint as 
happy a man as us — we have found our shepherd, to lead 
us into green pastures, besides still waters ; which he does 
not seem to have found a path to." He soon finished in 
this humble strain, — another hymn, broke forth, and I left. 
I was impressed with the fact, how man, in nature and in all 
conditions of Hfe, seemed to want instinctively, in the 
time of emergency, a present helper in a direct personal 
Gkxl and to him he went almost unconsciously. 

" Going homeward, 1 overtook my old friend, John 
Keed, the Wesleyan travelling preacher of that locality, who 
enlightened me on the down trodden condition, not only 
of this parish, but of others, the parishes in that part of 
Norfolk. I almost began to feel, with a protestant divine, a 
friend of mine — an author of eminence — ^that there would 
be quite as much pure and undefiled religion in the world, 
if there was not a parson in it, nor an ^^ establishment " 
in existence; — ^look at the excellent Quakers, he said — 
not a parson in this Christ-like body. The best evidence 
that so many of these clerics give of their Christianity, 
is too often to quarrel with one another on the trumpery 
subjects of placing a reredos, or of wearing vestments and 
Burplioes, and administering the sacrament" 
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My feelings made me say, if ever I could assist this 
down trodden peasantry to emigrate, I would do what I 
could, and as far as I oould inform them of the best spots 
whero Hkej might £iid their freedom to worship God as 
the pUgrim fathers of old. There is no civilized part in 
America where with its cheap land and common prudence 
they could not get a good living, and rise in time to be 
masters, with the self-same instincts, and with about the 
same results of success that their old masters have had. 

Morton hung on the words of Mr. Banward, 
they were so much in his waj of thinking — Holkham 
touched Mortem. — " Did he say apples ? — ^poor little boy, 
no father and mother!" Seaton's face, the silent man, 
beamed with sympathy. Curry seemed to look — " There, 
that's the man I told you of — a very decent man is this 
friend of mine — Mr. Banward. Is he not ]" 

Eaves could not help thinking Banward had gone a 
bit too far in some of his statements. Our good methodist, 
Mr. Adam Snowdrop Smith, might be heard ejaculating — 
God be praised ! — glory ! — ^whilst Mr. White muttered 
" All stereotype metal, — ^nothing good in man,— only fit 
for burning !'' 

Mr. Brewin thought Mr. Banward had forgotten the 
subject of disagreeable consciousness. He should hear. 
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as he often did, Mrs. Brewings opinions, who Had many 
£unil7 troubles. 

Beddie burst out on the piano, he could stop no 
longer, — <* For he's a Jolly Good Fellow, that nobody will 
deny," — all hearts were one, in sympathy with Mr. 
Banward's feelings of r^;ard for the humble of humanity. 

Holkham, seated near Morton, had said when 
Mr. Banward began — ** I don't think I like him so much." 
Now he said — "but I like him more than I did." — ^Why not 
like him asked Morton 1 " Because you like him so much 
more than you do me — I don't like that." 

Ah ! you will like him more yet, if that which is 
said of him is true. And sure enough Holkham did, and 
asked Morton would it not be nice to hear Mr. Banward tell 
his whole life story — all of it. A few days intercourse 
had brou^t up little Holkham to find a higher intellectual 
region, than with all his precocity he could have expected 
in the urbanity and kindness of Mr. Banward. 

Mr. Banward, in proposing the health of Curry, 
said that he had always been the wise companion of the 
young— and merry and wise, with all ages. This conduct 
was his mission, and was what he hoped he would 
continue, by example, as his teaching, for many a day 
tocomia 
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Curry thanked them for their good wishes. He was 
sorry Mr. Banward had not given a full quotation as to 
visiting the widow and the fatherless, he should then 
have had something to reply to. It said that a man was 
"to keep himself unspotted from the world." Now, how- 
was a man to do this, with his employment 1 How was 
he, for instance, who had to carve for so many as he 
had ? He did this to keep as right as he could, he had got 
a nicely made jacket, to hide the dirt and keep it from 
his best clothes, made by his two sisters, — Charity and 
Patience —which suited such vyorka as he depended on for 
a life like his, exceedingly well. Curry continuing, said : 
Mr. Banward seemed to think that he had laid himself open 
to a little scandal-spotting, by the very full remarks 
that the President had made on his conduct. Well, he might 
tell Mr. Banward that he was in very good company ; when 
he told him that many of his personal friends had been 
touched by scandal. He kept a record of the number in 
his office, and there were many more unrecorded, no doubt. 
In the book opened a year or two since, he had some 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight cases placed in a book to 
themselves. " What could we do," asked Curry, "without 
our scandal-hook, " Things in a society like ours get fiat 
and stagnant. I have only to give notice that the scandal 
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miimte book is going to be read and signed hj the Cbainnan 
of the *' Unhappy Husbands' Club/' then it fetches up the 
members in the twinkling of an eye. We could not do 
without tlanders.— Scandal is a grand contrivance in 
nature ; to keep up social activity, enlarge the imagination 
and teach a man patience. The fun of it is, there is many 
a fellow who walks as upright and self-consequential as 
if he had a pole put down his back, who don't know all, 
by a long chalk, of what it says of him in this book. The 
influence of much of this scandal should be, to make every 
manmore circumspect in hisfuture dealings with the world." 
Doctor Turner had one question to ask before the 
discussions were ended, which, with the permission of the 
chair, he would like to put to Mr. Curry, ^ad the literary 
works of their intended visitors been ordered? He said that 
the learned blacksmith, Mr. Elihu Burritt, was to be very 
shortly here, probably followed by the orientalist, Mr. Silk 
Buckingham. It had always been the custom to obtain 
the books, as far as possible, of those gentlemen who were 
to honor them as visitors with their company. They would 
excuse him for reminding them ; but as an author himself, 
of a work on *' Broken Hearts," with a short account of his 
new cement for repairs; he felt there should be no unseemly 
forgetfulnessof what ought tobethedue reward to an author. 
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Carrj replied that the books had been ordered as 
usual, aad to be cut open as usual. It was a great affliction 
to an author to find his works uncut, and our tenderness, said 
he, '^ went to the full length, to save authors this affliction." 

Just as Mr. Ban ward was leaving, little Holkham 
said, " Please Mr. Banward, will you take Johnny Trott 
this from me, a little bag of marbles, — ^fumbling in his 
pocket for some loose ones. 

I think I have one word of explanation due to my 
reader yet to add ; just as the meeting was breaking up, 
Br. Tum«: fell in for a talk with James. — I don't want 
any omissions, nor leave my story half cleared up. " Oh, 
James, I have often wandered why you said Assam tea 
prevented you getting older ; you don't seem a day older 
than when I first knew you." " No doctor, but I ought to 
have said only prevented me appearing to be getting older. 
It was just for making this mistake, one of my old friends, 
who picked up my words as you did, fell to drinking largely 
Assam tea. He came to me to tell me he had been using 
Assam tea, to keep up a good middle age appearance, and 
instead of doing so, it had produced nearly dropsy, he had 
drank so much." '* Well it might, I said, I only use a strong 
decoction, with which to dye my grey hair — ^not for 
drinking." Ah ! I see it now," said the doctor, " and I dare 
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Bay, if it is all as you say, it is a very good and harmless 
dye, — I think I must try it " " Don't forget the soda/' 
said James 

I don't see that I can very well close my book withont 
telling my readers that Morton's attention to his medical 
studies has secured him much advancement in the knowledge 
of his profession. That he has made a very good job in 
dissecting the body of the poor Secretary, which has been' 
consigned to a glass case, in the cupboard of the library j the 
darling wish of poor Cripples to have for his resting place. 

Morton did not forget the treatment which he had 
received from Maria for some months. These feelings were 
sadly re-awakened on one occasion and the last he saw her, 
seeing her fragile and feeble form lying on the sick bed of 
the hospital he was walking. — If eyes could speak of sorrow 
and repentance, hers did to him, in these her last and 

dying moments. 

Mr. Thompson, the curate, who had consigned to him, 
amongst other visiting duties, the pastoral duty of visiting 
the hospital, which was professionally attended by Morton, 
called after one of his visits to see Morton at the Club. 
'* I was asked," said he, " by a sick young person, just 
before she died, who appears to have been once an 
acquaintance of yours, to give you this small note as a 
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token of repentance and sorrow for her conduct to you, 
and to ask you, nay, beg you to forgiye her for her bad 
behavior." — Morton made no reply, but took the 
note, and soon after finding a conyenient time for opening 
it, he found returned to him the following small piece of 
poetry, which he had once written and sent Maria : — 

** My dear Maria's ailvery tongae, 
Is ever quickly on the ran ; 
Much wisdom and much folly blend. 
In streams of talk that never end. 
No mill-wheel has more hardly worked 
Than this small member from its birth ; 
I wonder how so long it wears, 
It never splits — ^it never tears, 
But on and on the numbers swell 
With mighty force, few dare to tell" 

The letter which accompanied it briefly said: Sir — I 

humbly pray for your forgiveness. I return you the 

epigram that you made and gave me on my tongue. That 

tongue of which you speak — " as ever quickly on the run," 

before this reaches you will be silent for ever — ^farewell, 

a last farewell — your Maria. 

Mrs. Williams, Jessie, Janie, and Abraham, and 

Jacob, the Jew, remain about the same as we left them. 

Jacob, when he last saw Abraham, said '< IVe paid for 

many a sacrifice ; still my conscience is not satisfied with 

many things of the past." Poor old Jacob, was as good a 
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man as you could find in many a day's walk. Abraham 
comforted him — and was glad bis creed bad now a bloodless 
priesthood j wbilst we Christians seemed to have taken the 
place of the Jews, and kept our sportsmen for our 
priesthood of blood ! 

I ought to say of Mrs. Williams, called by Seaton, 
Mistress Ann, that Morton, now a young man, had no very 
pleasant remembrance of her rigid rule — when a child she 
had so often broken out in a very querulous tone. — ^There ! 
There ! that's Morton again. — It was a very good habit of 
his when angry, to let off his passion in early attempts at 
poetry ; we give a specimen of a few lines made on one 
occasion to dilute or allay his exasperated feelings against 
r the one woman he had reason to love, but for the neglect 

of a little self-control on her part that he could not like 
1 80 much as he ought to have done. All this came by reason 

v of her perpetual interference in matters that she had better 

have left alone, and, in fact, which were no business of hers. 
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*' Mistress Ann is the pink of propriety, 
Her face is the face of anxiety ; 
You see in it unmistakable signs 
Of hard and harsh indents ; — ^graving tool lines. 
There's a dismal theology depicted, 
Quite enough for a world of afflicted ; 
^tb Ot sins done for the sake of repentance, 

That faith should alone be her aooeptanoa' 
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Of the remoTal to tbe new premisesi and the disposal 
of the busts, we may have more to say some day when 
speaking of ihe medical missionary labors of Morton, and 
the musical performances of Holkham. 

The visit to the vineyards had been undertaken by 
the President and one of the memberSi Mr. Walker, who 
was aocompanied by Mrs. Walker. We hear of them at 
Dover, staying there, ready for the morning's sail across 
the channel. 

Mr. Walker had scarcely joined his partner in bed, 
so. we have been informed, when a smell of something on 
fire alarmed him : he did not care to disturb his wife, but 
got up and proceeded in various directions in the hotel to 
try and discover its source, he found the smell every where, 
he returned again to his room alarmed and woke 
hia spouse, and told his story j when his wife vehemently 
called out— "Walker, Walker, your night cap is on 
ficel" 

This was one of those events which fall in life, to 
make a sudden jump between the sublime to the ridiculous 
— ^we leave them now on their way to that which proved • 
a very enjoyable visit. 

FINIS. 
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